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DIRECTOR’S PREFACE 


The virtual cessation, of residential building activity 
during the economic depression of the last few years 
has caused many to feel deep concern as to how such 
activity could be revived by private agencies or whether 
it would be necessary or desirable to turn to govern- 
mental activity. In view of these circumstances special 
interest attaches to the experiments which have been 
conducted elsewhere along these lines. In the present 
volume Charles O. Hardy presents the details of an ex- 
periment conducted by the city of Vienna since the close 
of the war. It possesses peculiar interest because of the 
fact that it was carried on under the auspices of the So- 
cial Democratic Party which has just given up the reins 
of government in Vienna after the longest continuous 
period of authority enj oyed by a Marxian government 
anywhere outside of Soviet Russia. We believe this to be 
a unique project of municipal building and municipal 
administration of residential property and the author 
has sought to present it in an objective manner for what- 
ever lessons It may have for those persons in our own 
country who are interested in this field. 

The committee from the staff of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics which co-operated with the author were Harold 
G. Moulton and Clark Warburton. 

Edwin G, Nourse 
Director 

Institute of Economics 

July 1934 
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INTRODUCTION 


In February 1934 Dollfuss’ heavy artillery knocked 
at the doors of the Karl Marx Hof to announce the end 
of one of the most elaborate and carefully thought-out 
programs of municipal social service which modern his- 
tory records. The city of Vienna had been continuously 
under the control of the Social Democratic party for near- 
ly 15 years. Throughout this period it had been the con- 
tinuous policy of the party that the city government 
should render to the people of the city gratuitously, or at 
nominal cost, as extensive services as its financial re- 
sources, accumulated by drastically progressive taxes, 
would permit. In this program by far the most ambitious 
undertaking was the provision of housing capital at the 
expense of the community. 

The Social Democratic party professed as an ideal 
the general principle that housing ought to be furnished 
free to those inhabitants of a city whose demand does not 
exceed the normal standard of living of the community. 
The actual program never went this far, since only capital 
costs, not operating expenses, have been met out of public 
funds. But the program has been defended on the ground 
that the provision of normal housing is not merely a 
public utility — that it is a public service to be rendered 
without charge, just as is the provision of school houses, 
hospitals, and jails. This viewpoint has been defended 
by Anton Weber, for many years the head of the Hous- 
ing Bureau of the city, in the following terms: 

The crowning feature of the social policy of Vienna since 
1919 has been the guarantee of shelter for every one and the 
provision of modern, wholesome dwellings. The city govern- 
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ment of Vienna regards the building of homes as the task of the 
whole community, just as it does the erection of school build- 
ings and hospitals. The present Vienna City Council, in an 
overwhelming majority, is of the opinion that the unwholesome 
housing conditions under which the population of Vienna suffers 
in the present day are due to the fact that the provision of hous- 
ing down to igi8 was left to private enterprise. A good roomy, 
well-lighted dwelling is a major cultural factor in the life of 
every people. A damp dark dwelling is the nesting place of 
disease ; it sends to the hospitals and tuberculosis sanitariums un- 
productive human material which burdens the community more 
than would the building of proper dwellings.^ 

Though no effort has been made to carry out such a 
program of absolute free housing as these statements of 
principle imply, the Social Democratic party undertook 
to alleviate housing conditions by public activity as soon 
as it came into power in 1919. Even before the war, hous- 
ing conditions in Vienna had been notoriously bad. In 
1914 there were more than 400,000 homes, or about 
three-fourths of the whole number in the city, which con- 
sisted of only one or two rooms and a small kitchen. Fam- 
ilies — even those with steady incomes — ^were crowded 
together in cramped and ill-ventilated quarters. Very 
few small dwellings were vacant — of the smallest sized 
group which alone could be afforded by an unskilled 
laborer, less than i per cent. The homes of the poor were 
filled with lodgers, and public I'efuges for the home- 
less were chronically overcrowded. 

The war and its aftermath changed chronic distress 
into acute crisis. During the war Austria, in common with 
most warring countries, adopted a policy of rent restric- 
tion, and this policy to a larger degree than an}rwherc 
else has become a fixed feature of the country’s economic 

^ Das Am,e Wien, Vol. I, p. igj. A similar viewpoint as to tbe pro- 
vision of free housing: was avowed by Mayor ScitK in an interview with 
the author. 
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life. As revised after the v?ar, the rent restriction Jaws 
almost completely expropriate the landlord for the bene- 
fit of the tenant/ This policy has helped the situation of 
many tenants who are fortunate enough to have been in 
possession of apartments at the time the restriction went 
into force, but it has aggravated the difficulties of new- 
comers and of newly founded households, because apart- 
ments are almost never given up by those who hold them. 
There was almost no construction of homes, either by 
public or by private effort, during the war, and since 
then there has been almost no private building. In large 
part the municipal building program was the result, 
therefore, of an acute shortage in the quantity of avail- 
able dwellings, a condition which private enterprise un- 
der post-war conditions seemed to be unable to remedy. 
But a closely related element in the decision to build 
houses at public expense was dissatisfaction with the qual- 
ity of the available housing. The shortage was the prime 
reason for starting the program; its continuance, how- 
ever, was primarily due to a desire to raise the standards 
of quality. 

In 1923 the city government expanded its activities 
into the greatest single house building enterprise on rec- 
ord. Its first major program comprised 25,000 dwellings 
which were to be erected within five years and actually 
were completed in less than four. In 1927, 5,000 more 
dwellings were authorized ; then followed a second maj or 
program of 6,000 a year. By the end of 1 933 over 58,000 
dwellings had been erected at a cost of over 1 1 5 million 
dollars and nearly one-eighth of the population of the 
city was housed in municipal buildings.® At this time the 

“ For details see Chap. IV. 

’ Including:, in addition to those built, over 5,500 old apartments 
bought by the city. 
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city government planned to continue indefinitely build- 
ing at a rapid rate, though the financial depression com- 
pelled a curtailment of the housing budget for 1933 to 
less than half the amount that was being spent in previous 
years. 

The dramatic ousting of the Social Democratic city 
government by authority of the national government in 
1934, though the actual destruction of homes which ac- 
companied it was very small, abruptly interrupted the 
progress of the housing project. We have at this writing 
no information as to the housing plans of the new govern- 
ment; in any case we may be sure that the program of 
^9I9"33 will not be continued — this story is at an end. 

In Chapter I we shall discuss the supply of homes and 
the standards of quality which prevailed in Vienna just 
before the war; in Chapter III we shall describe the way 
in which the war and the post-war migration intensified 
the chronic distress into a crisis. Chapter II deals with the 
political changes which determined the character of the 
response which the government made to the emergency 
situation. With these background details in mind, we 
shall discuss in Chapters IV through VI the extent and 
character of the program of building houses and manag- 
ing them. In general our intent in these chapters is to 
describe, but not to appraise; the author’s judgment as 
to the merits of the various phases of the program are 
summarized in Chapter VII. 



CHAPTER I 

THE PRE-WAR HOUSING SITUATION 

The housing standards of pre-war and early post-war 
Vienna were very low, not merely as judged by American 
standards but also in comparison with those of many 
European cities. We do not base this conclusion primarily 
on conditions in the dwellings that were exceptionally 
bad. There are, indeed, incredibly miserable slums in 
Vienna, as there are everywhere. In our visits we were 
struck especially by two very bad types, namelyj big 
tenement houses which date from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and certain seventeenth and eighteenth 
century houses which were once high-class homes, but 
have been converted into apartment buildings, and which 
as a result of minute subdivision, excessive age, and ex- 
treme overcrowding, have become conspicuous centers 
of misery. There are also, of course, many dilapidated 
houses which are barely fit for human habitation, and at 
the time the municipal building program was initiated 
there was a considerable number of persons living in 
caves dug in railway embankments, in boats, in hiding 
places under the bridges, and in other emergency refuges. 
We shall not here go into detail concerning these excep- 
tionally bad dwellings our interest is rather in the liv- 
ing conditions of the mass of the population. 

Vienna is a very compact city and its residential section 
consists chiefly of apartment buildings} almost the only 

’ The reader interested in slum conditions in Vienna is referred to 
the classic studies of Eugen v. Philippovich, “Wiener Wohnungsver- 
hiiltnisse,” Arch’w f Ur Soziale Geselzgehung und Stathtik, Vol. 7, 
pp. 215-77; Max Winter, Im dunkelsten Wisn, 1904 (2d ed., 1927, 
under the title Edhlenbewohner in Wient), 


S 
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one-family dwellings are the villas of the wealthy in the 
outlying districts.® The typical residence is a four-, five-, 
or six-story brick structure, often with business quarters 
on the ground floor. The height is controlled by the city 
zoning ordinances. Six-story construction is permitted 
only in the First District, the “Inner City” (within the 
walls of the old fortifications), which is the principal 
business district.'"' In the Second to the Tenth Districts, 
which lie chiefly within a three-mile radius, five-story 
construction is permitted; in the outer districts four-story 
buildings are permitted in the more densely populated 
sections, while in more thinly built up areas on the edge 
of the city the limit is three stories."* 

Within a given zone the height of the buildings is 
quite uniform. The fronts are generally finished in gray 
in a characteristic baroque style which with the uniform- 
ity of height gives the streets a somewhat monotonous, 
but nevertheless a pleasing, appearance. Typical resi- 
dence buildings dating from the pre-war period are 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

The apartments are highly standardized so that gen- 
eral statements have more validity than they do for most 
cities. What we have to say in the following section of 
course has to do with apartments rather than with the 
scattered one-family houses of the wealthy. 

I. SIZE OF DWELLINGS 

In the statistical publications of the city of Vienna the 
dwellings* are classified in a way which is appropriate for 

“The towl number of single family houses in Vienna, as shown by 
the census of 19x0, was 5,734, or about i,4 per cent of the total num- 
ber of dwellings. (Compare Appendix; A.) 

“Sec map following p, 58. 

■‘Philip Vas, Dh Wiener W ohnungssfwangs’wirtschaft von rprp-jrpsy, 
1948, pp. 78.79. 

‘Throughout this book the word “dwclliug” refers to the space oc- 
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that city but does not correspond to the usual statistical 
classification of dwelling house data. Two types of dwell- 
ing rooms are distinguished, which for lack of better 
English terms we may designate as “living room” 
{Zimmer)^ and “sleeping chamber” {Kahinett). The 
classification, however, is based entirely on architectural 
character and not on the use to which the rooms are put. 
The “living room” is typically quite large, covering from 
1 8 to 20 square meters, or about 200 square feet of floor 
space; it always has two or more windows, which may 
open either on the street or on a court. The “sleeping 
chamber” is a narrow room with about lo square meters 
of floor space, and only one window. This window fre- 
quently opens on a narrow light shaft or on an interior 
hallway so that the chamber is lighted and ventilated 
from an adjacent room. For statistical purposes, a sleep- 
ing chamber is counted as half a room, and the kitchen 
is not counted at all. 

The statistics recognize four size groups of residences, 
as follows: 

3. Small dwellings, consisting of one and one-half rooms, or 
less. 

b. Medium small dwellings, with two rooms or the equiva- 
lent (that is, ordinarily one living room and two sleeping cham- 
bers) . 

c. Medium large dwellings, from two and one-half to three 
and one-half rooms. 

d. Large dwellings, with four rooms or more. 

In addition, practically all dwellings, except 1 5 per cent 
of the smallest group, have kitchens with 7 or 8 square 
meters of floor space. 

cupied by the individual or family in the building, whereas the word 
“house” means a residence building, regardless of the number of indi- 
vidual family quarters which it may contain. 
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According to the census enumeration of 1917 there 
were 554)545 dwellings in Vienna, of which 405,991, or 
73.21 per cent, fell in the group of small dwellings as 
defined above.® The medium small group made up 9.35 
per cent of the total; the medium large group 12.58 per 
cent; and the large dwellings 4.86 per cent. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the very small dwellings were not 
found merely in slums, but constituted the homes of the 
bulk of the population. 

The small dwelling was the typical home of the labor- 
ing man and of the lower grade clerical worker. The 
“medium small” dwelling of two full rooms, or a room 
and two sleeping chambers, was the home of the less 
prosperous shop-keeper and the better paid clerk. The 
“medium large” class embraced the homes of state offi- 
cials, professional workers, and the main body of busi- 
ness men. In the fourth group, with four full rooms or 
more, that is, the equivalent of a seven-room apartment 
in an American city, were the homes of the distinctly 
wealthy.’ 

A break-up of the group of dwellings that are classi- 
fied as small throws further light on the situation. These 
dwellings, as they were enumerated in 1917, were 


grouped as follows:® 

1 sleeping chamber (no kitchen) 30,534 

1 living room (no kitchen) 10,865 

1 sleeping chamber, with kitchen . 37,426 

1 living room, with kitchen 187,405 


“The census of 19)4 showed 540,990 dwellings, of which 72.S per 
cent were classed as sniallj that of 1913 showed 531,632, of which 72.0 
per cent were shown as small. 

’ Vas, pp, 45 - 46 ' 

* Die Ergebnisse der Wohnungszahlnng in Wim voin Jahre rpr7, 
Appendix, Table I. The front hall was apparently often comparable in 
size to the kitchen. 
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1 living room, 1 sleeping chamber or front hall, 
and kitchen 118,857 

1 living room, 1 sleeping chamber, front hall, and 

kitchen 20,904 

Thus it will be seen that no less than 239,230 dwellings, 
or 43 per cent of the total number in the city, consisted 
of no more than one good sized room and a kitchen. 

II. FLOOR SPACE OF DWELLINGS 

Unfortunately our statistical information concerning 
the area of the dwellings erected by private enterprise is 
very scanty. A post-war official publication says: 

The dwellings which consisted of living room and kitchen 
in the pre-war period had a floor space o-f 25 to 28 square 
meters; those which consisted of kitchen and sleeping chamber 
covered only 16 to 18 square meters.® 

Support for this statement is found in a report by a city 
building official dated April 11,1910, which says: 

In order to get a view of the housing conditions in working 
class districts, I have had a number of dwellings with the num- 
ber of occupants and the amount of floor space and amount of 
rent ascertained for eleven apartment buildings. In these dwell- 
ings the amount of floor space of a living room ranged from 
1 9 to 21 square meters; the sleeping chambers ranged from 
9.6 to II square meters. Kitchens were generally 2 to 2.2 
meters wide and from 3 to 3.45 meters in length, giving an .area 
of from 6 to 7.6 square meters. Thus the floor space in. a 
dwelling which consisted of a living room and a kitchen ranged 
from 25.2 to 2(8. 2 .square meters, and in dwellings that consisted 
of a sleeping chamber and a kitchen the area ranged from 15.6 
to 18 square meters.^" 

' Die W ohttungsfolitik der Gemeinde Wien, p. 4. A square metei is 
10.764 square feet. 

'"Report by Ober-Baurat H. Goldmund, Die Wiener Wohmiitgsver- 
hSltnisse -und VorschlSge t.ur Verbessermg derselben, reprinted from 
Zeilschrift dts Oesterreichischen Ingemeur- und ArchHekun-Versms, 
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In the ground plans of typical working class houses 
which Goldmund published in this report, apartments 
with smaller areas are to be found, including: 

Living room 3.6 X 4-5 meters =16.2 square meters. 
Sleeping chamber 2.27 X 3-4 tneters = 7.72 square meters. 
Kitchen 2.9 X 2 meters = 5.8 square meters. 

Even if the kitchens with more than 7.6 square meters 
were much more numerous than those with less than 6, 
the area of typical combinations would not work out more 
than: 

Sleeping chamber and kitclien, 18 square meters, or 194. square 
feet. 

Living room and kitchen, 28 square meters, or 300 square feet. 
Living room, sleeping chamber, and kitchen, 38 square meters, 
or 410 square feet. 

ra. SUNLIGHT AND AIR 

The small dwellings as a whole were very unsanitary. 
According to the building regulations which were in 
force from 1 883 to 1930, a building site could be utilized 
Up to 8 5 per cent of its area, and even in the last years be- 
fore the war it was a common practice to build up to 70 
per cent.’^ Consequently, even for those rooms whose 
windows opened into the outside air there was often in- 
sufficient light and breeze, since many of these windows 
opened on courts the area of which might legally be no 
more than le. square meters. Obviously in the lower part 
of the building such a room was often dark, even on clear 


1910, Nas. 43, 44. The {ground plans of new buildings published by 
Rudolph Eberstadt in 1912 show somewhat smaller are.as than these. 
{Nene Studifti ilher St Sdtebau tmd W o/mtugswesen, pp. 16S-72.) 

’‘of the t,So3 buildings erected in the years from 1911 to 1913 
inclusive, 796 used over 70 per cent of the available ground space, and 
3 j 9 used over 80 per cent. Vas, p. 97, 
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days/' The accompanying ground plan, and the floor 
plans on pages I2 and 13, give some idea of the con- 
gestion. 

Worst of all, the old ‘'Viennese groundplan” provides 
for many living rooms without outside windows, even on 



Ground Plan of Two Apartments Built 

BETWEEN 1898 AND I9IO 


courts. The stairway leads to a narrow public hall which 
runs either along the outside wall of the building or 
down the center. From this hall one enters the dwelling 
through the kitchen. Alongside the door is the kitchen 

“it niuafc be reinerabered that Vienna is f.ailher noith than is any 
part of Maine.. In inspecting one of the better grade apartment build- 
ings — a five-stniy structure ereeted about 1910 — the author noted that 
at ti o’clock on a blight October morning the sunlight barely reached 
the court vs indows of the fourth floor. 
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“window.” As the hallway often has no direct light and 
no direct outside ventilation, the kitchen is lighted and 
aired chiefly from the living room behind it. Alongside 
the kitchen is often a sleeping chamber whose window 



Floor Plan of Typical Pre-War Small Dwellings 
M eaninjf of tenm: Haupl/tof, main court; Nebenhof, side court; Llchthoj, 
light court; Gang, hallway; Zimmer, living room; Rammer, sleeping 
chamber; Kiiche, kitchen; Strasse, street; Nac/ibar, adjacent building. 
Dimradans shown are in meters. 

likewise opens on the hallway. The accompanying 
ground plans and phottigraph show typical layouts. 

The census of 1910 distinguishes five classes of dw'ell- 
ings, according to the window arrangements; 

1 . Street dwellings. 

2. Garden dwellings — without a window on the street, but 
with at least one on a garden or other open space. 

3. Court dwellings — without a window on street or garden, 
hut at least one window on a large court. 

4. Light shaft dwellings — without a window on street, gar- 
den, or court, but with a window on a light shaft. 

5. Hallway dwellings — window only on hallway, stairway, or 
simfiar arrangement. 






Hai.i.vvav in an Apartmf.nt Hoitsf, in rni'. 

'I'uiRD District, Bi'ilt in i,S:;9 
This building was coiulTintied as unsatiitaTV in 19^1 ioid at the 
time (if the author’s visit was lu-ing vacattnl gradually in prep- 
aratiim for demolition. ( Phnt()gra|>h from Dir W nhmmgs pnlitik 
'irr Gi'mrbide U' tr/i) 



S\l \M. Dun.f.isi. IN .\N ApaIU MEN'!’ KoUSE 
I'F Pri-WaK CoN-fRtK'l'mN 

r,'.iki»jr friitji rill ;-titi'.UKv lU'nr thntuuh the tiKlirtctly Hcchted 
k:fih>, it iiitir thi' liviiiii riuim. 'Tin Piilit'nL; I'itVct in litis pic- 
ttiii i' tint minn.i!, lunijr luutrftlk-J by tin.' [thotugriiphfr'.s tPish- 
Itmp. tC'iHitti'it Ilf (rf'ifilii hiijfi" Mtd 'if 'irt$i'hult<.muii'urn in 

Wil-'H j 
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Naturally the hallway dwellings have the worst light 
and ventilation. Those which open on light shafts are not 
much better. Even among the street and garden dwell- 
ings there are many in which only one window opens on 



Floor Plan of Pre-War Apartment Building 
Showing “Medium Large” Dwellings 
Meaning of terms: Baugrund, area of sitej verbaut, space built over; 
Hofe, courtyards. (For other terms sec legend under plan on the opposite 
page.) 


a narrow alley or small garden and the other windows 
open on an interior passage. The table on page 14 classi- 
fies the dwellings according to window arrangements and 
size. 

Among the one-room apartments the proportion of 
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light shaft and hallway dwellings was 18.4 per centj 
among dwellings with two rooms it was only 2.5 per cent. 
This means, however, that in only 2.5 per cent of the 
two-room apartments did both rooms have their window 
openings on the light shaft, passageway, or stairway. 

Dwellings Classified nv Size and bv Location of WiNDOWi.“ 


Numk-r . Outlet of Windows 


of 


1 H.n'U 4, .lit 14,761 2,Siri 3,2.i5 .33,285 

2 .... U,V).S .tT,(i% ,5,.1-W 1,461 197,169 

5... 89,925 7,n'),i 22,167 1,274 132 120,891 


4..,. ,12,006 ,1,008 7,7% 5.19 21 4.1,370 

5 22,7% 1,828 2,972 1.10 2 27,728 

Oormore 48,139 3,054 2,6,15 109 7 5.1,944 


Total... 344,156 1 30,669 88,327 8,,157 4,878 476,387 


* Computed from QislerrekhiKke Staihtik, New Series, Vol. 4, Pt. 2, 
p. 31. 

How many rooms actually had windows only on light 
shaft or passage cannot be determined, but we shall not 
go far Wrong if we assume that on the average for every 
dwelling at least one room intended for occupancy (liv- 
ing room, sleeping chamber, kitchen, or servant’s room) 
had only such a window. Since the total number of rooms 
in the 476,387 dwellings was 1,534,457, of which about 
150,000 were front halls and bathrooms, at least one- 
third of the dwelling rooms must have had windows only 
on light shaft or hall. 

There is still more uncertainty as to the proportion of 
the population who slept in such rooms. At a minimum, 
however, it seems clear that at least 1 8 per cent of the in- 
habitants (.if Vienna slept in rooms which had windows 
only on the public hallway or on the stairway shaft or on 
a narrow light shaft; and among those who lived in the 
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small dwellings the proportion was at least 22 per cent. 
(Compare Appendix D.) 

IV. MODERN CONVENIENCES 

The small and medium sixed dwellings were very 
meagerly equipped with modern conveniences. The com- 
fort of the population of a large city depends in large 
measure on the extent to which dwellings are provided 
with such important accessories as garden space, bal- 
conies, closets, pantries, baths, toilets, gas, electricity, 
water, central heating, elev'ators, and cellar and attic 
space. 

We have no statistical data concerning the equipment 
of the dwellings of pre-war Vienna with balconies, 
closets, pantries, and central heating, but it is well known 
that there were practically no pantries or closets in the 
smaller dwellings, and that central heating was very rare. 
Concerning the other modern conveniences, our informa- 
tion comes from two sources, the census of 1910 and a 
sample enumeration of 20,000 dwellings which was 
made in connection with the census of 1919. So far as 
possible the data in this chapter are drawn from the cen- 
sus of iqiOj with respect to points not covered in that 
census we have relied on the sample enumeration of 
1 9 T 9. We have also in some cases used this sample study 
as a check against the 1910 census data. 

Bathrooms and toilets. According to the census of 
1910 only 7 per cent of the dwellings which were used 
exclusively for residence purposes had bathrooms, and in 
only 11 per cent was there a toilet inside the apartment. 
Moreover, of the dwellings with only one “living room” 
or none, which according to this census made up 75 per 
cent of the total number, only about i,ooo had bath- 
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rooms.'” Out of 236,453 apartments of one or two rooms, 
only 17,263 had the toilet within the dwelling.'* Run- 
ning water in the kitchen was distinctly a luxury." The 
toilet entrance and the water faucet were usually found 
in. the hall outside the apartment, and served two or more 
families. Indeed, in every one of the 21 districts of the 
city, except the first, the number of toilets was less than 
the number of dwellings} in six densely populated dis- 
tricts it was less by more than 40 per cent.'" 

Heat and artifu id light. There was practically no cen- 
tral heating; coal and coke were stored in the basement 
and carried up by the tenants to be burned in stoves. The 
usual source of artificial light was an oil lamp. Of the 
20,CX)0 dwellings which were counted in the sample 
enumeration of 1919, 61 per cent had neither gas nor 
electric light, and of those which were classified as small, 
77 per cent." 

Gardens. The table on page 17 shows the propor- 
tion of dwellings which in 1 9 10 were provided with some 
sort of garden space. It will be seen that of the dwellings 
that consisted of not more than three rooms, which made 
up more than 74 per cent of the total, only 2.4 per cent 
had any garden space. On the other hand, in the dwell- 

“ fiesterreickische Stathsik, New Scric's, Vol. 4, Pt. 2, p. 51. 

“ The same, pp. 34*, 25- 

^ Our only information roncerning^ the water supply is derived from 
the sample of io,ouo dwellings whirh was reported in connection with 
the dwelling censuii of iptp. This showed that only 4.6S per cent 
of the small dwellings had a water supply within the dwelling. For the 
other three classes the percentages were as folluws: inediura small, 35.12! 
medium large, large, 89.1 1. {Amtsblatt der Stadt Wien, Vol. 

XXX, 1921, p. 317). 

“ la this calculation toilets in buildings used exclusively for business 
purptjset were not counted, but all those in buildings used partly for 
busines® and partly for residence, such as hotels, were counted, , 

Sin« the war there kis been tt greiit extension of gas and electric 
jetviee in old dwellings. 
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Ings with more than five rooms, the proportion of gardens 
rose to 14.9 per cent. 

However, the lack of space for garden purposes is 
compensated to some extent by the unusually favorable 
location of the city with respect to opportunities for open 
air recreation. The wooded hills and open spaces with 
marked trails for hiking arc accessible by street cars from 
the center of the city in less than an hour’s time, and the 
city is well provided with parks and public gardens. Per- 


DwEiniNGS Of Si'EciriED Sizes With and Without Gardens 
December 31, 1!)10‘ 


Number of 
Rooms** 

With 

Gardens 

Without 

Gardens 

Total 

1 

557 

32,728 

33,285 

2 

3,699 

193,470 

197,169 

3 

4,185 

116,706 

120,891 

4 

3,041 

40,329 

43,370 

5 

2,487 

25,241 

27,728 

6 or more 

8,051 

45,893 

53,944 

Total 

22,020 

454,367 

476,387 


“ OesterreUhischt Stathlik, New Series, Vol. 4, Pt. 2, p. 31. 

The word "room” here means any subdivision, even a bathroom. 


haps because of this factor the ^^SchrehergarterP' move- 
ment, that is, the use of undeveloped suburban land for 
gardens, which was widespread in Germany, had only 
made a beginning in Vienna. 

Elevators. We have no precise information as to the 
proportion of dwellings that were located in buildings 
with passenger elevators, but the census of igio showed 
that out of 39,2.68 residential buildings, only 1,213 were 
so equipped. Nearly one-half of these were in the First 
District, which contained only 1,350 of the buildings. In 
the districts numbered X to XXl, which had about 1,300 
residential buildings of five or more stories, there were 
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only 28 buildings with passenger elevatorsd’ Even these 
elevators were largely in those buildings which were used 
for business as well as residence purposes and served only 
the occupants of the front part of the building. Hence it 
is clear that the passenger elevator played no significant 
role in the Viennese standard of living. 

Storage space, 'fhe provision made for storage of 
goods and of fuel was more satisfactory than was the 
provision for most other housing needs. The accompany- 
ing table'" shows the percentage of dwellings thus pro- 
vided for, as revealed by the sample enumeration of 


119. 

B.iscment 

Attic 


Space 

Space 

Small dwellings 

60.70 

78.00 

Medium small dwellings . . 

91.90 

95.92 

Medium larae dwellings . . 

96.00 

97.07 

Large dwellings 

.... 97.45 

97.89 


A large proportion of the poorest dwellings, and nearly 
all those of more than one room, w'ere provided with 
some sort of storage space. Most apartments had space 
for the storage of luggage in the attic and for fuel in the 
basement. 

V. OCCUPANCY 

In t9TO there were housed in Vienna an average of 
4,14 persons to the dwelling, or 1.29 for every room 
(including kitchens, bathrooms, and front halls). With 
this average density and considering the excessive num- 
ber of very small dwellings, it is not surprising to find 
that many dwelling.s were overcrowded. If we count as 
overcrowded only those dwellings in which there were 
more than two inhabitants for every room of any kind, 
we find that in 1910 of 446,000 residences which were 

Oistmmchkeht Stafutik, NVw Sfrie?, Vnl. .t, Pt. s, pp. 34 , So, 

Hr SlaM Vot. XSX, 1911, p- 317. 
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used only for dwelling places, 91,000, or 20 per cent, 
were overcrowded. Of the 335,000 dwellings with three 
rooms or less, 88,000, or 26 per cent, were overcrowded. 

Of the 1,833,000 persons about whose dwellings we 
have information, 578,000, or 32 per cent, lived in 
dwellings that were overcrowded by the extremely con- 
servative standard which wc have set; and of the 

1.307.000 inhabitants of dwellings with three rooms or 
less, 549,000, or 42 per cent, lived in overcrowded quar- 
ters. Among the occupants of one-room dwellings the 
percentage was 58. 

The table on pages 20-21 shows the distribution by 
density of occupancy and by size of the 445,737 dwell- 
ings which in 1910 were used exclusively for residence 
purposes, and of the 1,832,897 persons who occupied 
these dwellings. The figures below the heavy line in the 
two sections of the table indicate respectively the number 
of overcrowded dwellings and the number of occupants 
of such dwellings in the various size andoccupancy classes. 

The overcrowding was made still more harmful by the 
fact that many households included persons not members 
of the family, A sub-tenant increases the overcrowding 
of the other rooms, while the lodger in such crowded 
dwellings often sleeps in the same room with persons of 
the opposite sex.^‘ On December 31, 1910 there were in 
Vienna 93,000 sub-tenants and 75,400 lodgers. Of the 

476.000 dwellings used only for residence purposes, 
1 10,000, or 23 per cent, had either sub-tenants or lodg- 
ers. Naturally, in the very small dwellings there were 
more lodgers than sub-tenants. 

“We have no d-itn for the residences which were used partly for 
business purposes. 

’’As the term is used here the snb-tenant (_Ailermieter) has a room 
for himself, or himself and his family, while the lodger {BettgeAer) 
does not, The lodger typically had no privilege in the home during the 
day, and at night he often h.ad to share his bed with others. 



Number of Rooms in DweiJing 














II , Number of Occupants 



2^1 


See Osstsrr^khUckc Simistik^ New Series, Vol. 4, Pt, 2, p. 17. The first section of the table gives the data as reported- The 
3 nd section is a computation which involves assumptions as to the number of occupants of the dw’elUngs of various sizes 
sre 13 or more occupants were reported- The total number of dwellings with such occupancy, however, is only 1,439, or 
third of 1 per cent of the total number of dwellings, so that the error involved in these assumptions is negligible. 
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We noted above that of all the dwellings that were 
used only for residential purposes, ao per cent were over- 
crowded; of these homes in which sub-tenants or lodgers 
were domiciled, 29 per cent were overcrowded. In all the 
classifications by size of dwelling the proportion of over- 
crowded dwellings was much greater where there were 
sub-tenants and lodgers than in the dwellings inhabited 
only by members of the same fatnily. For all dwellings 
with three rooms or le^s, the proportion of overcrowded 
dwellings was 36 per cetit where there were sub-tenants 
or lodgers, and 23 per cent where there were none, 

VI. THE HOUSING SUPPLY 

The overcrowding was not aitirely due to the small- 
ness of the typical dwelling; it was also a result of the fact 
that apartments were chronically scarce. The condition of 
the housing market is best estimated by the proportion of 
vacancies to occupied dwellings. When vacancies are ex- 
cessive the building activity slackens. When there are few 
or no vacancies, the tenant is at the mercy of the land- 
lord, monopoly rents are exacted, and living conditions 
deteriorate. Under normal conditions in any large city a 
vacancy ratio of 3 per cent is considered normal, but in 
Vienna the proportion of vacancies seems not to have 
approached that figure for some years before the war. 

According to the enumeration of May 20, 1914, out 
of a total of 540,990 dwellings, only 7,516, or r.39 per 
cent, were empty, and of these empty dwellings 4,002 
were middle sized or large dwellings and hence were not 
accessible to the mass of the population. Moreover, 
among these vacancies there were 556 summer residences 
which Were not part of the available housing supply. If 
we subtract these from the vacancies, the ratio drops to 
1.29 per cent. Of the 393>803 small dwellings (that is 
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not more than full room, sleeping chamber, and kitchen) , 
only 3,514, or 0.89 per cent, stood empty. In five typical 
workers’ districts, with lahjSbg small dwellings, only 
498, or 0.39 per cent, stood empty 

Such a shortage meant, of course, that the tenant was at 
a great disadvantage in bargaining with the landlord. 
Coupled with the fact that there were no restrictions on 
the right of the landlord to terminate the contract and 
evict a tenant, the shortage meant that those who were 
deemed less desirable tenants, whether because of per- 
•sonal traits or because they had large families, were sn 
constant danger of eviction. It is stated that the annual 
number of legal evictions, most of them on 14 days’ no- 
tice, amounted to one-fourth the total number of dwell- 
ings in the city.'’’ 

The municipal shelter for the homeless in 1910 re- 
ceived 64,22.2 persons, including 7,058 children j in 
1912, 96,878 including 20,071 children. The Association 
of Private Refuges reported that it took care of 461,472 
people in 1913, including 2,9,915 children. 

vn. OWNERSHIP AND FINANONG 

The apartment houses of Vienna w'ere typically owned, 
not by large corporations, but by private individuals or 
groups of Individuals who owned undivided interests in 
them. The purchase of such buildings, and of mortgages 
secured by them, was a very popular means of saving. 

The rents were fairly low in terms of the income of the 
mass of the population. The only complete data concern- 

”C(m)putetl frotti '^Die \V ohnuugseSklmig in U'ien mm jo. Mai 
p. 134, and Die* Ersebnhse Jer U'ohtungKa/iliing in IViett, 
January 1917, Appendix, Table.-! VII-VTEI. 

** Heinrich Rauchbcrfc, “itiele und Wegc der W'ohnungsreform in 
Oesteriinch,” Zenlralslelh jiir Wo^mngsreform in OesUrreich, 1907, 
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ing rents which we have are drawn from the census of 
1900.’' A classification drawn from this census is shown 
in the accompanying table. The rents do not include fuel. 

The average rental of the laboring class family in 1914 
is said to have been 366 crowns a year — about $75.00 — 


DWEIUNOHIH VlEKttA Cl.\ 3 SlFIED .‘tCCORDINO TO ReKTAI. VALUES" 



Number of Dwellings 

Ye.irly Rental 




(In crowns) 

Used I'.xrlusivcfy 

Used Partly for 


as .Such 

Business Purposes 

0 200 

3,S,968 

1,033 

200- .120 

98,765 

3,993 

.320- 400 

4.1,9,89 

4,642 

4(X)- 600 

.53,999 

12,8,36 

600- 800 

20,110 

8,024 

800-1 ,(KX) 

12,251 

4,908 

1,000-1,600 

12,933 

0,489 

Over 1,600 

8,437 

5,512 

Unknown 

7,832 

1,528 

No rent 

24,953 

2,027 

Total . 

319,239 

50,992 


* Data from the Census of tSOO reprinted in Emil Lederer, "Ein Vorschlag 
2ur Reform der Gebaudesteuer,” ZcUschriJtfur Volksviirtschajt, Sovalpolittk 
Uftd Fcixcahung^ 1909, Vol. 18, p. 263. 


to be paid out of an average income of about 2,500 
crowns, or something over $500.00.“ The proportion of 
rent to income was thus around 1 5 per cent.“ This is not 
an unusually high ratio j in other words, the working 
class family did not pay more for housing than did work- 
ers in more favorably situated communities; rather they 
got along with poorer housing accommodations. 

“ We have- noted ji numlier of cawi aniongr the old houses owned 
by the city where the reioided 1^*4, rental, divided by the number 
of .ifurtmrtits, works <nit .0 low as joo crowns, a few below *50. 

** Vji, p. citing a publication of the Ministry of Commerce. 

" In tlw index of the coat of iivinf" computed by the Austrian Fed- 
eral Stathtiral office rent It figured at 17,4 per rent, as of July 1914. 
frtVrWf/wfitfiffsatwfrVcAf/ Je/trbtick, published by Kammer fur Arbeiter 
urt.l dngttkUi*, Viemta, sjji, p. 411,) 






CHAPTER II 

THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND 

The character of Vienna’s post-war housing program 
was greatly influenced by two major political changes 
which resulted from the war, namely j the establishment 
of a democratic government upon the ruins of the Haps- 
burg Monarchy and, partly as a consequence of this, the 
perpetuation of the war-time rent restrictions. The rev- 
olution gave the city of Vienna an unprecedented amount 
of constitutional independence while the abolition of pre- 
war suffrage qualifications brought into power new lead- 
ers, and gave controlling influence to new ideals. And at 
the same time that the political power of the old house- 
owning class was broken by the democratic revolution, 
their economic power was destroyed by the rent restric- 
tions. Our task in this chapter is to survey these political 
changes. 

I. THE CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS OF VIENNA 

On October 30, 1918 a provisional national assembly 
for German Austria met to make a constitution. On No- 
vember 12 the Republic was proclaimed. On the same 
day a suffrage law was enacted which provided that in 
city elections ail adult citizens should have equal voting 
rights without distinction of sex. Proportional represen- 
tation of parties was established, and a secret ballot. 

The provision for equal suffrage is important. Ever 
since the establishment of self-government in the city, 
after the Revolution of 1 848, there had been a peculiar 
system of electoral classification which gave grossly un- 
equal weight to the votes cast by different individuals. 


35 
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Before 1900 there were three electoral colleges, each of 
which selected the same number of representatives to the 
City Council. The right to vote in these colleges was 
obtained in a variety of ways, but chiefly through the pay- 
ment of substantial amounts of taxes, through education- 
al and professional qualifications, through the holding 
of public office, or through service as an army officer. In 
1891 the number of electors in the first college, which 
was chosen on the basis of a high property qualification, 
was 5,409. The second college, which was dominated by 
the intellectual atid professional group, numbered 
22,236. A third college, where the qualification was a 
relatively low tax liability, numbered 51,570. The num- 
ber of adult male inhabitants of the city at this time was 
over 343,000. 

In 1900 a fourth college was created, in which all the 
male residents of the city over 23 years of age, including 
even the voters in the other colleges, were given a vote. 
The fourth college, however, was entitled to elect only 
one city councillor from each of the 20 (later 21) dis- 
tricts, while the other three colleges chose a total of 46 
members each. 

Under the terms of the law of November 12, 1918, 
a provisional city government w’as organized by adding 
representatives of labor to the existing City Council. On 
Tv'Iarch 12, 7919 the provisional Council passed an 
ordinance which extended the suffrage to all Austrian 
citizens over 20 yeans of age who were residents of Vienna 
on election day. 

The succeeding elections brought the Social Demo" 
antic party Intir power for the first time, with 100 out of 
tSs votes in the Town Council, and on May 22, 1919, 
Jafcoh 116001300 was elected mayor by the new Council. 
There followed a complete reorganization of the city 
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government, which effectively consolidated the control 
of the majority party. Eight executive committees were 
established, each in charge of a division of the adminis- 
tration, and each with a permanent chairman, chosen 
from the majority party, who was to be the chief execu- 
tive officer of his department. The three departments 
which were directly concerned with the housing program, 
namely, finance, housing, and public welfare, were en- 
trusted respectively to Hugo Breitner, Anton Weber, 
and Professor Julius Tandler. All three were men of su- 
perior energy and ability, and all three served continu- 
ously throughout the period covered by this study. 

As the constitution then stood, the city of Vienna was 
part of the province of Lower Austria. Its ordinances 
were subject to veto by the provincial legislature and its 
taxing powers were very limited. This relationship, 
which came over from pre-W'ar days, was unsatisfactory 
to both sides. The city, which had two-sevenths of the 
population of the entire country, wished to be indepen- 
dent of the provincial government. On the other hand, 
the rural part of Lower Austria, because of the strength 
of the Social Democratic party of Vienna, preferred to be 
separated from the city. The position of the Christian 
Socialist party was that “the red city must be isolated.”^ 

The basis for a separation was kid in a federal law of 
October i, 1920 which declared Austria to be a federal 
state composed of independent provinces. Lower Austria 
was enumerated as one of these provinces, but was di- 
vided into two parts, Vienna and Tural Lower Austria. 
I n many respects, including the choice of members of the 
Federal Council, these units were given the status of 
independent provinces. Moreover, it was specifically pro- 
vided that Vienna might become an independent province 

' Eduard Jeliley, ZeJm Ja/tre roles W!e», p, 8. 
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by concurrent legislation of the Vienna City Council and 
the legislature of Rural Lower Austria. The action thus 
foreshadowed W'as quickly taken. By mutual agreement, 
Vienna and Lower Austria became separate provinces of 
the federation as of January i, 190,2, though Vienna con- 
tinued to be the capital of Lower Austria. 

Thus a constitutional situation was created which made 
it possible for Vienna to determine its own policies with a 
far greater degree of independence than any municipal 
government in Austria had ever previously enjoyed. For 
as a consequence of the separation from Lower Austria 
the city could now legislate without the necessity of rati- 
fication by the provincial assembly j it could levy both city 
and provincial tuxes; and it shared both as a city and as 
a province in the federal government’s distribution of 
funds. 

Undoubtedly, the majority party in Lower Austria 
thought it had driv^en a good bargain from the financial 
standpoint. In 1921 the city of Vienna, cut off from its 
natural trade area by new boundaries and shorn of Its ex- 
tensive political functions by the dismemberment of Aus- 
tria, appeared to be in a state of hopeless economic col- 
lapse, and in dire need of outside support until a large 
part of its population could find a place to which to 
migrate. It turned out otherwise, however. 

n, POLITICAL PARTIES 

The post-W'ar political alignments of Austria, until 
very recently, were more like those of England than 
those of most continejital countries. The political system 
was genuinely democratic in the sense that political 
authorities got and retained their power, not through 
force, but through an appeal to a broad electorate. The 
two-party system was in vogue. During most of the 
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period from 1918 to 1934 responsibility was divided, the 
Christian Socialists controlling the national government 
with a strong Social Democratic minority, and the Social 
Democrats controlling the city government of Vienna 
with a rather weak Christian Socialist minority. Neither 
communism nor fascism played an important role before 
1933, nor was there visible any such tendency as showed 
itself in Germany, for instance, for the young people as 
they came to voting age to forsake the traditional parties 
and gravitate to the extreme left or extreme right. To 
be sure, the two-party system finally collapsed, but only 
under the strain of prolonged economic depression and 
financial instability, accentuated by increasingly severe 
trade restrictions and political pressure on the part of 
Austria’s neighbors. 

The Christian Socialist party of Austria is chiefly an 
amalgamation of two quite diverse elements — the farm- 
ers and the upper middle-class of the cities. The party 
came Into power in Vienna in 1897 over the ruins of the 
Liberal party which had controlled the city for more 
than 40 years. This latter party was the typical Liberal 
party of nineteenth century Europe, born of the struggle 
for liberation of the community from the domination of 
nobility and church, and committed to the largest degree 
of individual freedom — freedom of worship, of speech, 
and of economic opportunity; freedom, that is, from 
formal legal restraint in the choice of one’s occupation. 
As in other countries, this Liberal party fell short of 
being liberal in the twentieth century sense; It tended to 
substitute the nineteenth century aristocracy of wealth 
for the eighteenth century aristocrats of birth and sa- 
cred calling. The Liberal party as it developed in Vienna 
differed from that of other European countries chiefly 
in the extent to which it perpetuated the tradition of the 
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dominance of the house-owners which was so conspicu- 
ous in the beginnings of the history' of European city 
states. 

More and more as the century progressed, however, 
the Liberal party had come to bo the party of big busi- 
ness, for the laissnz falre tradition in Vienna, as else- 
where, came more and more to mean the consolidation 
of businesses into powerful corp(jra(ions and the climina- 
ti(in of petty independent workmen and traders, It was 
the task of Karl Inieger to weld together the elenvents of 
o[)pusltiun t(j this form of liberalism, to create a party 
which repre''ented the reaction of the small business man 
and the farmer against i>ig business, and of Catholic piety 
against intellectual and m(jral liberalism and against Ju- 
daism. The new party came into power in 1 897 and held 
control continuously till the Revolution of 1918. At the 
peak of its power, in 1910, it controlled 143 out of 165 
seats in the City Council. The representation of the old 
Lilieral party had fallen to 15, and these were all chosen 
by the first electoral college, rvhich only embraced one- 
fifteenth of the voters but chose 46 of the Council mem- 
bers. 

In the meantime the Social Democratic party in 
Vienna, as in other European cities, was growing steadily, 
though the complicated electoral system made it im- 
possible for it to obtain representation in the municipal 
government in anything remotely approaching its nu- 
merical strength. The creation, in 1900, of the fourth 
electoral college, in which, as was noted above," the rule 
was manhood suffrage, first made it possible for them to 
obtain any representation at all. In 1900 the party 
elected t of the 20 representatives to the fourth electoral 


’P. *6. 
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college3 in 1906, 7 out of 21 3 in 19123 8 out of 2i, to- 
gether with one representative out of the 46 elected by 
the third college. The number of votes cast for the differ- 
ent parties is shown only in connection with elections of 
the National Assembly. In 1907, 38.8 per cent of the 
votes cast in Vienna in the national elections were Social 
Democratic, as against 49.3 per cent Christian .Socialist; 
in 19 1 1 the Social Democratic party cast 46.2 per cent of 
the votes, and the Christian Socialist 41.8. 

Less and less was significant opposition to the Christian 
Socialist party to be found iji the remnants (jf the old 
Liberal party 3 more and more the shadow of Social 
Democracy fell across the pathway. Just as the Christian 
Socialist party had voiced discontent with a liberalism 
which was liberal only by the standards of a previous 
generation, so the Social Democratic party came to voice 
discontent with the growing conservatism of the Christian 
Socialists. And, as the character of the opposition 
changed, the character of the Christian Socialist party 
itself also changed. Just as the Liberal party itself had 
grown conservative with the disappearance of the issues 
of 1848, the Christian Socialist party now drew to it.self 
defenders of all that was good and all that was bad in the 
existing order. At first bitterly anti-Semitic, it came to be 
the party of the Jewish bankers. At first, at least in words, 
the antagonist of the vested interest of the house-owners, 
it refused again and again to modify an extraordinarily 
defective housing code in the direction of greater pro- 
tection for health and comfort to tenants. And the house- 
owning group continued as under the Liberal govern- 
ment to furni.sh an amazingly high, though a declining, 
proportion of the memliership of the City Council/ 

’See below, pp. 39-41. 
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Because the Social Democratic party of Vienna never 
had any political power before the war, it must be de- 
scribed chiefly in terms of its post-war character. Super- 
ficially its rise is a part of the growth of the international 
socialist movement which was going on everywhere.'' 
In words indeed, the Social Democratic party of Vienna 
is committed to the fundamental tenets of socialism as 
completely us is the government of Soviet Russia. Its 
literature abounds with Marxian catchw'ords, and it has 
endeavored to perpetuate the memory of Kar! Marx, 
Friedrich Lassalle, and Jean Jaures in the names given 
to the enormous apartment buildings which it has built. 

Nevertheless, whether from conviction or from ne- 
cessity, the Social Democratic party of Vienna, during its 
15-year term of office, never did commit itself to a gen- 
uinely socialistic program. Aside from a strong anti- 
clerical bent, it was vrhat we would call a Progressive 
party, a little more radical than the British Labor party. 
Its leadership was drawn from an exti-emely able intel- 
lectual group, in large part Jewish. Except as an Incident 
of its program of relief and social betterment, it did not 
attempt to socialise industry.® It partly accepted the cap- 
italistic system as the foundation of its program, ex- 
ploited capitalism by highly progressive rent taxes and 
heavy taxation of luxuries, and endeavored to equalize 
the real iacomes of the people through the provision of 
parks and playgrounds, bathing beaches, dental clinics, 
a higher standard of living for the inmates of relief in- 
stitutions; most of all by providing virtually free housing 
for an increasing proportion of the population. But this is 
not scxialism, 

* ComjiaM Lewis L. Lorwih, Ijtbsr iRfernatimfiUm, 19^9. 

‘A cltjitii of lawr.prkeij restautanlii « the chief munidp.tl buaitw’M tn- 
aside ftoin thw; diteetly aswsriatctl with house huilding. 
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III. INFLATION 


In Austria, as in all the warring countries, the gold 
standard was abandoned at an early stage of hostilities 
and the war was financed to a considerable extent by 
currency inflation. At the close of the war the crown was 
quoted at less than half its pre-war value. This was only 
a foretaste, however j the real inflation came during the 
next four years. From the end of the war until late in 
1922 the national government operated at continuously 
increasing deficits, and these deficits could not be covered 
by borrowing from investors, cither at home or abroad. 
Consequently resort was had, as in many other countries, 
to uncovered advances of notes from the national bank. 
The note issue, which by the beginning of 1 9 1 8 amounted 
to 4,500 million crowns, rose to 12,000 million at the 
end of 1919, to 30,000 million by the end of 1920, to 
174,000 million at the end of 1921, to over 400,000,000 
million at the end of 1922. The rise of the exchange rate 
is shown in the accompanying table, in crowns per dollar. 


Pre-war parity 
October 1918 
Dec. 31, 1919 
Dec. 31, 1920 
Dec. 31, 1921 
Dec. 31, 1922 


4.935 

11.830 

155.000 

659.000 
5,275.000 

70,025.000 


The peak figure, which was reached at the end of August 
1922, was 78,1673 from that time the crown reacted 
slowly and was finally stabilized at 70,760, or a net de- 
preciation to about 1/140 of I per cent of the pre-war 
exchange rate. Prices advanced more slowly but by 1923 
were ranging at a level of from r r,ooo to 14,500 times 
their pre-war figures.” 

'J. De Bardfs, The AMtiian CriJWH, Jolin V. Van Sickle, ITirect 
Taxation in Auttria, 1931, Chaps. Ill to V, 
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As in other countries where violent inflations took 
place, holders of fixed obligations, including urban mort- 
gages and savings bank deposits, were completely expro- 
priated. Hence until after the stabilization, the financing 
of urban construction by the usual pre-war method was 
wholly impossible, and even after the stabilization the 
recollection of the unfortunate experience operated as a 
permanent deterrent to financing thnnigh fixed obliga- 
tions/ 

IV. RENT RESTRICTION 

As the inflationary and currency jiolicies of the gov- 
ernment reflected themselves in advancing prices, a de- 
mand arose for measures to protect the consuming pub- 
lice against “profiteering”; and of these measures by far 
the most important was the control of rents. It was be- 
lieved that the general price Increases caused by war fi- 
nancing would be temporary, but that if rents were al- 
low'ed to go up with other prices they would not come 
down with other prices. 

The first Austrian measure dealing with rents was an 
imperial order Issued in January 1917 'which empowered 
the authorities to apply measures for the protection of 
tenants In districts where there had been a marked rise 
in the level of rents. This measure did not apply to the 
so-called large dwellings." About a year later a second 
order was issued which brought large dwellings within 
the scope of the restriction. In the case of smaller dwell- 
ings a definite figure was fixed beyond which rents might 
not Ixi increased, while for large dwellings it was de- 
creed simply that the Increases must be reasonable. A 
third order was issued in October 1918, and in 1922 a 

' An«tliet minor (icterrent waA a capit.il kvy, decreed in 1910. 

* As wiis noted in Chap, 1 , thc« m.ide up, to far as Vienna wa* con- 
ewned, I«» than 5 per cent of the total number. 
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permanent rent restriction was put into eifect. The orders 
of 1918, however, embodied the essential features of the 
later more formal control. In the case of all but the larg- 
est dwellings no increases were permitted except those 
necessary to cover changes in the cost of upkeep, taxes, 
and interest rates. In the case of larger dwellings (in 
Vienna those with a pre-war annual rental exceeding 
3,000 crowns, or about $600 per year) there was slightly 
more elasticity. 

All existing leases were prolonged indefinitely j the 
landlord was not allowed to terminate the contract except 
on a few very definite grounds, such as failure to pay 
rent, refusal of the tenant to accept an increase in rent 
which was permitted under the law, persistent disorderly 
behavior, sub-letting at an excessively high rent, or the 
fact that the landlord needed the dwelling for himself, 
his relatives, or his employees. 

The Rent Restriction Act of December 7, 1922 estab- 
lished rents on the following basis: 

a. The landlord was allowed a basic rent, amounting to half 
the rent paid on August i, 1914. This, however, was paid in 
paper crowns and because of the enormous depreci-ation of the 
crown, amounted to practically nothing. Three thousand crowns 
per annum was equivalent in 1914 to about $600 ; after the 
depreciation of the crown and the ensuing stabilization, it was 
equivalent to about 4 cents. 

b. The maintenance charge payable in paper crowns w.is fixed 
at a nominal figure of 150 times the pre-war rent- — the equiva- 
lent of about I per cent of the pre-w.ar rent. This was to cover 
repairs and labor of management. 

c. 'Fhere was a variable charge to cover the routine costs of 
operation such as lighting, chimney cleaning, insurance and taxes, 

d. The tenant had to pay the rent tax. 

The accompanying table shows the way in which the 
progress of the inflation, combined with the rent re- 
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striction, gradually eliminated rent from the cost of liv- 
ing of those inhabitants of Vienna who were fortunate 
enough to be in possession of apartments. 


EtrrECT or Infutioh and Rent Resteictiom on Rent in Vienna* 
(Dat.T in crowns except aa noted) 


Tear and 
Quarter 

Rent 

Cost of 
Cleaning 

Tax 

Expeniie 

of 

Upkeep 

Total F.x 
on 1 

In 

Crowns 


19U 

250 

5 



— 

2,35 

46.96 

1919 

300 

6 

— 

— 

300 

5.43 

1920,1,11 

3.30 

7 

— 

— 

3.37 

1.74 

Ill, IV 

375 

7.5 

37.50 

— 

420 

1.16 

1921,1 

400 

7.5 

60 

— 

467.5 

.68 

II 

500 


75 

— 

680 

1.03 

Ill 

750 


22s 

— 

1,080 

.71 

IV 

1,250 


625 

— 

1,980 

.33 

1922,1 

2,250 

315 

2,475 

— 

.3,040 

.71 

II 

2,750 

315 

2,810 

— , 

5,875 

.46 

Ill 

<i,230 


2,810 

— 

10,060 

.16 

IV 

37,500'' 

2.000 

2,810 

— 

42,310 

.59 

1923, 1, 11 

37,62.3' 


10,980 

25,000 

85,005 

1.21 

in 

37,625 


10,980 

62,500 

129,105 

1.82 


* International Labour Office, European Housing Vrohlems Since the 
Wati 1P24, p, 371, except last column which is computed from data in 
Commission of Gold and Silver Inquiry, U. S. Senate, European Currency 
and Finance, Vol. II, pp. '29,5-94. The basic rent presented here is the jire- 
war rate of 250 crowns per quarter for a dwelling consisting of two living 
rooms, a sleeping chamber, a hall, and a kitchen. 

Maintenance tent. 

• Maintenance rent .57, SIX), plus basic rent 123, 


An amendment to the Rent Restriction Law which 
was passed in June 1929 abolished the distinction be- 
tween the ground rent and the maintenance charge, and 
put all rents on the basis of a fixed percentage of the 
1914 rate. The new rental rates for dwellings in Vienna 
are as follows® (in groschen per crown of pre-war rent) ; 

*L. Neumaiift, Das Wohnungsmsen in Ocsterrekh, p. j 10. 
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Aug. 1, 1929 to July 


31. 1930 . , . 
Aug. 1, 1930 to July 
31, 1931 . . 

After July 31, 1931 


1,000 crowns or More than 1,000 
less (1914) crowns (1914) 

, . 20 23 


24 27 

27 30 


I'his me:ins that since August r, 1931 the tenant of an 
aparttnent which rented before the war f(;r 1,000 crowns 
or less (the tisual working man’s rent was from 300 to 
500 crowns) has paid 18 per cent of his pre-war rental, 
while the tenant of a more expensive apartment has paid 
about 2 1 per cent of the pre-war rent. 

In addition the tenant must pay certain costs of opera- 
tion, including water and sewer taxes, cleaning chimneys 
and sewers, removal of w’aste, a proportion of the cost 
of lighting the halls and stairways, the cost of fire and 
liability insurance, the pay of the caretaker, and the 
costs of any new expenditures required by public author- 
ity in connection with the water supply and the sewage 
system. Finally, the tenant must pay all taxes except 
such as by law are specifically made the sole obligation 
of the landlord, such as the tax on the increase of the 
land value. 

Obviously the virtual elimination of rent from the 
tenants’ budget must have had a very important bear- 
ing on the demand for housing quarters. The inflation 
and the rent restriction affected both the supply of hous- 
ing and the demand for it. To be sure the restriction 
did not apply to newly erected buildings. It did, how- 
ever, have a bearing on the amount of risk that was likely 
to be imputed to investment in housing. Just as the in- 
flation destroyed confidence in bonds and mortgages for 
years to come, so the rent restriction necessarily de- 
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stroyed confidence in housing as a means of saving and 
investment. Moreover in a country where most wages 
are fixed by collective bargaining the cost of living is a 
direct determinant of wages. The rent restriction held 
down money wages to a level so low that it was impos- 
sible to collect rents that would make new building 
profitable. 

Finally the restriction tended to freeze the existing 
occupancy arrangements of the tommunity. Itvery ten- 
ant became the owner of an equity in his apartment, but 
an equity which he was forbidden to sell and could best 
protect by continuing to occupy the apartment. Conse- 
quently thousands of individuals continued to occupy 
their apartments after they would normally have given 
them, up because of the death of a husband or a wife, or 
because of a decrease in their incomes. Statistically, it is 
impossible to measure the importance of this factor, but 
we know that nobody gave up an apartment who could 
avoid doing so. Under these conditions it is not strange 
that it was almost impossible for home-seekers^” to find 
old homes vacant. 

Nominally the Christian Socialists opposed, and the 
Social Democrats supported, rent restriction. This align- 
ment was not unnatural in view of the extent to which 
the Christian Socialist party drew its strength from the 
rural districts where the ownership of homes was widely 
diffused. Nevertheless, rent restriction was maintained 
by the authority of the national, and not the municipal, 
government. The Christian Socialist party always con- 
tained a strong element which favored rent restriction, 
the preference probably arising in part from the fact that 
even a Christian Socialist tenant enjoyed the benefit of 
rent restriction, but also in part from the widespread be- 

" Compare below, pp. 44'4S, 
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lief of employers that rent restriction made possible the 
payment of lower nominal wages and therefore was a 
help in meeting foreign competition. The friends of rent 
restriction among the Christian Socialists in the national 
legislature were always numerous enough, In conjunc- 
tion with the Social Democrats, to keep rent restriction 
firmly entrenched in the law of the land. The secretary 
of one of the house owners’ political unions remarked 
to us, “The monk is no better than the Jew.” 

V. PRE-WAR POSITION OF THE HOUSE OWNER 

Austria has maintained her war-time rent restrictions 
with less modification than has any other of the former 
warring nations. In part the tenacity with which both 
political parties have clung to the restriction is to be 
explained by the fact that the pre-war economic system 
collapsed more completely in Austria than elsewhere. 
But in large part it must find an explanation in the long- 
standing antagonism of tenants toward landlords, which 
was fostered by the whole pre-war organization of the 
housing market. Before the war the tenant — and nearly 
every one w’as a tenant — had almost no rights, not even 
the right to a key to his dwelling. There were no leases^ 
the tenant could be ousted at the pleasure of the land- 
lord. The number of vacant dwellings was always very 
small; hence the landlord took little risk in exercising 
his right of eviction while the tenant was put to a cor- 
respondingly great inconvenience to find a new loca- 
tion.^’ The building code, moreover, was so drawn as to 
give the builder the maximum freedom and the future 
tenant the minimum protection.”* 

Thus the political situation in post-war Vienna was 

“ Compare p, a 3. 

“ Compare Appendix B. 
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colored by a long tradition of hostility between landlords 
and tenants. At the same time, under both the Liberal 
and the Christian Socialist parties, the landlords exer- 
cised a political influence that was all out of proportion 
to their numbers. The following table shows for five- 
year intervals the proportion which landlords made up 
of the total membership in the Town Council. 


Number or Lani)-Ow-neh.s i.'i the Town CotinctL, at Five-Year 
Intervai.<(, 18(i,S-1914* 


Date 

Town Council 

Date 

1 "['own Council 

Number 

of 

Members 

Kiiniber 

of 

; House 
j Owner.s 

Number 

of 

Members 

Number 

of 

Hoii.se 

Owners 

Sept. 1, 1865. . . . 

116 

56 

Nov. 15, 1895. . . 

137 

72 

Oct. 31,1870... 

119 

56 

Nov. IS, 1900. . . 

151 

83 

Sept. .50, 1875... 

120 

63 

Nov. 15, 1905. . . 

155 

86 

Oct. 31, 1880.... 

117 

69 

Dec. 1, 1910 

161 

74 

Oct. 31, 1,885.... 

115 

65 

Dec. 1, 1914. .. 

162 

69 

Oct.31,18W.... 

ns 

68 





* Statistics of the extent of house ownership among members of the 
Town Council have been publishetl by the statistical office of the city of 
Vicma.Set Slatistik dsr IP'ahlen/ur den CeTKeinJeralh IS6I bis 1880, p. .15; 
Slafisiisckes Jahtiitch der Stadt fVien, 1895, p, 92; 1900, pp. 107-08; 1905, 
pp. 120-21; 1910, p. 126; 1914, p. 123. The data there given, however, are 
incomplete, particuharly for the years .after 1890. Wc h.Tve therefore com- 
piled data from the (I'isner Kammunat Kalender and the annual administra- 
tive reports of the city. See IFiener Kommunal-Kalender iind Sladtisehes 
Jahrbuck, 1866, pp. 76-79; 1871, pp. 96-100; 1R76, pp. 224-29; 1881, pp. 
170-78; 1KS6, pp. 190-9S; 1891, pp. 92-100; 1896, pp, 67-75; 1901, pp. 
141-5.5. 159; 1906, pp. 1.59-48. 154; 1911, pp. 170-79; 1915, pp. 202-12; Die 
Geiaeinde-Veraaltung in den Jahren JS6?~I870, pp. 62-66; the same, 1ST1~ 
7J, pp. 58-62; mH76, pp. 66-71; 1880-1882, pp. 151-55; Ferwaltunpie- 
rkhl der S/adi IVien, 1.883, pp, 10-11; 1884, pp. 10-11; 1885, pp. I'l-lS; Die 
Ctmeinit Vertaalluni der Stadt iVien in den Jahren 1880-1893, pp. 40-48; 
the same, isn~96, pp. 16-23; 1900, pp. 15-18; 1905, pp. 12-13; 1910, p. 12. 

If housing had not liccn a political issue in Vienna, 
the high proportion of house owners would have been 
a matter of little consequence. But the constant pressure 
of bad housing conditions and the repeated failure of 
attempts to correct them through amendment of the 
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building codes^'' led the disfranchised working popula- 
tion to nourish a long-time grievance against the house 
owners. The introduction of equal suffrage threw the 
control of both parties into hands where the vested in- 
terests of housing property had no hope for tender con- 
sideration. There is no question that the tradition of 
political antagonism between the landlord and tenant 
classes played a major part in making Austrian rent re- 
strictions more drastic and keeping them in force longer 
than were those in other countries which .shared with 
Austria the inflation experience. 

“ Compart' pp. 1)1-35, 



CHAPTER III 


THE HOUSING SITUATION JUST AFTER 
THE WAR 

To understand the situation which led to the initiation 
ol the municipal Iniilding program we must acquaint our- 
selves with the early post-war situation. We shall con- 
sider first the ciuantlty and quality of dwellings that 
were available; and second, the changes that had taken 
place in the uniuunt and character of the demand for 
dwellings, 

I. QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF DWELLINGS 
From the beginning of the war until the end of 1923 
there was very little building activity. The accompany- 
ing table shows the number of dwellings built and the 
number torn down for the period from the end of 1910 


C0»ST8L'CTI0Jf AKD DeMOUTION' Of DWELLINGS IN ViENNA, 1911-23* 


Year 

Dwellings 

Built 

[ Dwellings 
i Razed 

Net 

Increase 

1911. 

i 11,114 

2,660 

8,454 

19U 

14,0,50 

2 1319 

lii73i 

1913 

13,98,8 

860 

13,128 

1914 

9,586 

920 

8,666 

191,5 1 

4,794 

68 

4,726 

1916 1 

962 

127 

835 

1917 

3-U 

28 

314 

1918 

85 

49 

36 

1919 

124 

15 

109 

1929 

376 

27 

349 

1921 

245 

9 

236 

1922 

873 

34 

839 

1923" 

7tS 

110 

60S 


*■ Slathlisfhts Jakriuch Ar Stadt Jf'Un, 1914, pp. Il~t2; Eeitragt %ur 
SiathHk, 1924 pnimtographeci) No. 2<), pp. 2-3; International L.tbour 
Euruptan ffeusittg ProiUms Since the War^ 1924, p. 358. 

First half of year. 
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to the middle of 1923. The net increase from the be- 
ginning of the war to the end of 1918 was 10,374. For 
1919-23 it was only 2,624, ‘'i^d most of this small in- 
crease was due to municipal building. 

In addition a number of dwellings, the use of which 
had been prohibited for reasons of public health, were 
reoccupied. But at the same time many dwellings were 
diverted into office and similar uses. Flence we may 
safely say that the amount of space actually available for 
dwelling purposes did not increase from the beginning 
of the war until 1923.'“ 

With regard to the quality of dwellings the situation 
was not fundamentally changed by the war. The de- 
scription of the size and typical layout of Viennese dwell- 
ings which we have given in Chapter I applies with only 
slight modification to the post-war period, because in 
general the buildings were the same buildings. There 
had been, however, much deterioration of physical con- 
dition during the course of the war. 

In the pre-war period some of the worst old buildings 
were constantly being demolished, and apartments in the 
buildings which replaced them were better than the av- 
erage, simply because they were new. But during the 
war, as we have seen, the destruction of old buildings 
and the erection of new ones became very infrequent. 
The old bad dwellings became older and worse, and 
the newer and better ones received inadequate repairs. 
Moreover, whereas in the pre-war period bad dwellings 
had been closed from time to time by the health adminis- 
tration, during the war the health officers shut their eyes 

‘ Support for citiinate may be derived from the fart that at the 
census of vsc-int dwellings of May to, 191+ a total of t4,H,99o dwell- 
ings was ctiimtcd, w'hile in the population census tif Mat. 7, iga? 
only dwellings were found. The data are not fully comparable. 
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to everything until finally, on March i8, 1918, a minis- 
terial order was issued that quarters which according to 
the existing regulations were not fit for habitancy might 
under certain conditions remain in use. 

The average condition was also lowered by the in- 
crease in the utilization of living ciuarters that were be- 
low even the normal standard of the community — such 
as the caves, boats, refuges under bridges, and shacks 
that had been erected to st<ire tools and seed by “Schre- 
ber gardeners.”^ 

n. THH DEVELOPMENT OF THE HOUSING SHORTAGE 

lv)r the first six months or so the effect of the war 
was to ease the pressure in the market for dwellings. 
Many unmarried men and widowers who had their own 
homes gave them up when they were called to the colors. 
Soldiers’ wives went back to their parents or went into 
rented rooms. The building of houses did not decrease 
in 1914, while the demolition of buildings almost 
stopped. Hence there was an increase of nearly 5,000 
in the available supply before the end of the year. 

Moreot'er, fewer new households were being estab- 
lished, in spite of the fact that for some months the mar- 
riage rate wans very high. Newly married couples post- 
poned the establishment of homes, and unmarried and 
widow’ed persons who were living in other households, 
and normally would have been in a position to set up 
their own establishments, postponed such action. The re- 
sult of ail these efuanges was a material increase in the 
number of empty dwellings. 

The tide soon turned in the other direction. The whole 
mohilizatiori and the direction of the Austrian war in- 
dustries were centralized in Vienna. The high wage.s 

* See pp , 
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paid in the war industries drew nearly all the available 
labor force to the capital. When the Russian army en- 
tered the eastern provinces many refugees fled to Vienna, 
and after the Italian declaration of war there was another 
large influx, this time from the southern frontier dis- 
tricts.'' At the dwelling census of April 13, 1917, 7,710 
householders were registered as refugees from the war 
area, and this was probably less than the actual number. 

At the same time many residences were being con- 
verted into offices. “The need of the military offices, the 
official business offices, and the official division of the 
necessities of life absorbed an extraordinarily great num- 
ber of dwellings.”* Moreover, private individuals began 
to use more residence buildings for business purposes 
than before the war. 

Presently building activity showed the effects of the 
war. Only a few new buildings were started in 1915, 
and in rgi6 construction activity almost stopped, “on 
account of the lack of labor and material, which were 
subject to official control, and on account of the lack of 
mortgage credit which suffered the ruthless competition 
of the war loans.”'* In the year 1918 the net increase 
of dwellings was only 36. 

Within a few months after the time the rent restric- 
tion started, the housing shortage, as measured by va- 
cancies, w'as worse than before the W'ar. According to 
the census of April I3, 1917, 8,2.49 dwellings stood 
empty, or 1.49 per cent of the total number. This would 
apparently indicate some improvement as compared 
with May 30, 1914, on which date the vacancies num- 

‘lnteniJition.ll Lilxiur Offirc, Housing Problems Since the War, p. 
35 ^- 

' bnternatlonaler Donait Uoy.1, Vol. Ill, Oct. ly, 1913, p. 7. 

‘ Vas, Die Wiener WoAnsingsav)anf;wsrtseAaft, p. , . 
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bered only 7,516, or 1.39 percent of the total. The num- 
ber of empty small dwellings, many of which had been 
given up at the beginning of the war, had increased the 
most, that is, from 3,514 or 0.89 per cent, to 6,508 or 
1.60 per cent But these figures include buildings which 
w'ere reserved for special purposes in connection with the 
war,'' The dwellings which actually were for rent to the 
general public m May 2, 1917 numbered only 4,574. 

In 1917-18 the shortage of houses became very seri- 
ous. But the new households that were established were 
much more nunwrous than the old ones that were broken 
up. In corisepuence, the number of vacancies steadily de- 
creased, until on October 31, 1918 there were actually 
only 254 dwellings for rent. In September 1919 only 
105 vacant dwellings were reported, and these were un- 
fit for use. In other words, before the war ended the va- 
cancies dwindled to such low figures that any further 
increase in the housing shortage had to be registered 
either In the number of the absolutely homeless, or in 
an increased congestion of existing dwellings — there was 
no possibility of relief from a further reduction in va- 
cancies. In 1919 the government began to requisition 
space In private homes, and allocate it to the homeless. 
The law applied only to dwellings of more than three 
rooms, however. 

Some light may be thrown on the situation by the 
changes in the number of persons registered with the 
city housing office as applicants for the assignment of 
dwellings. Between March 1920 and April 1922, 91,690 
applications were filed, of which 38,389 were put in a 
preferred classification. In April 1922 a ticw and more 

one single dijtriit more thin i,ofm divelUtigs stood empty ■which 
■were available only to workers in the brick yards. 
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rigid system of classification was introduced. The num- 
ber of applicants who were registered in Class I under 
this system at the end of the next four calendar years 
was as follows: 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


15,039 

19,503 

20,800 

16,448 


I'he following table shows the number of apartments 
that were taken over under the requisition law' and the 
number of persons who were assigned dwellings in the 
years 1919-25: 


Dwellings Dwellings 

Requisitioned Allocated 

1919 4,914 5,065 

1920 5,975 6,723 

1921 9,385 9,363 

1922 9,629 10,748 

1923 6,014 7,397 

1924 5,068 8,658 

1925 3,790 14,184 


The increase in the number of allocations in the last 
three years, which coincides with a decrease in the num- 
ber of requisitions, is to be explained by the fact that in 
these years the newly erected city buildings were begin- 
ning to be available/ 

There is no question that just after the war the market 
demand for dwellings in Vienna greatly exceeded the 
supply. The reasons for the shortage, however, are not 
so clear, as it might reflect either an increase in needs as 
compared with supply, or a change of standards, or it 
might be merely an evidence of the distorting effect of 

'Both .wti of figures are from H. Pawllfc, Das Wo/iutmgswsm m 
Wk/t, in L, Neumann, Das W ohnuu^swesut in OesUrrekh^ pp. 6fi-6S. 
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rent restriction on the balance of bupply and demand. We 
must therefore consider the demographic changes of the 
war period In their relationship to the housing situation. 

III. THE NEED FOR DWELLINGS 

The actua] need for dwellings, as distinguished from 
the market demand, may be gauged by the size of the 
population; age composition; the marriage rate; the 
character of the inward and outward migration; and the 
proportion of the pcjpulation who do not make up fami- 
lies in the ordinary sense (jf the term. 

Popiiltukn, According to census data, the population 
of Vienna declined during the period from December 31, 
1910 until March 7, 1923 by about 265,000.'* The 
average number of persons per dwelling was 4.23 in 
1910, 3.55 in 1920, and 3.4a in 1923. This decline on 
the face of things would indicate a decreased need for 
dwellings. Several other factors have to be taken into 
consideration, however. For one thing, the need for 
separate dwellings depends not merely on the number 
of the population, but on its age composition. 

Age distribution. If we compare the population of 
19x0 and 1923’ by age groups we find a decrease for 
each single year of life from i to 38, and an increase 
for every' age from 39 to 80. For those over 80 taken 
as a group, there is a decrease. If we classify all persons 
who have passed 24 years as adults and the rest as juve- 
niles, we get the following results: 


Age Group 1910 1923 Net Change 

Juvenile 876,068 647,929 -228,139 

Acfiiit 1,155,430 1,217,851 + 62,421 


Tatal 2,03r,49S 1,865,780" -165,718 


^ Stttiistiiclui tianjbuih fSr dif Refublik OesUrreichy 1927, Vol. 
VIII, p. 

‘Contetnmg the (lisfi-ihufioa lor the year compare Winkler, 

“Dk dbtrsglitdtrungF pp. 147-48. 
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The classification shows clearly that the decline in 
population consisted chiefly in a decline in the number of 
children and young people. This shift in age composi- 
tion of the population was due chiefly to a decline in 
birthsd" The increase of adults from 1910 to 1923 was 
so great that we can safely conclude that the number 
of adults in 1923 was at least as great as at the beginning 
of the war. 

Migration. T'hose who hold the building activity to 
have been necessary contend that the number of families 
went up more than the number of adults because the im- 
migration consisted essentially of families, and the emi- 
gration essentially of individuals. Thus an official pub- 
lication says: 

While the migration from the Succession States [to Vienna] in 
general occurred suddenly, under pressure, and always led to a 
demand for dw'ellings, the outward migration did not release 
dwellings. The citizen of one of the Succession States ordinarily 
went away and left his wife and family until a more favorable 
opportunity for moving them. In other cases, for instance in the 
migration overseas, it was usually individuals able to earn their 
living who went, leaving their families here,^’^ 

If this contention is correct, however, the proportion of 
women in the population ought to have risen materially 
between the outbreak of the war and 1920. In fact the 
excess of female emigration over the immigration was 
probably only 1 2,000 less than the excess of male emi- 
gration.” 


™0£ the m.ilc pc'csnns under 14 years of age in 1913, naturally there 
were only a few who took part in the warj thit is irlected in the fact 
that of the total decline of juveniles it4,6ia was in the male, and 
113,527 in the female population. In 1923 the population under 21 
years of age (540,048), none of whom took part in the war, was al- 
most exactly the same as the number under iC in tgto (53!?i59£i). 

Wa/mtngspolitik tier Creme inJe If-'leii, p. 15. 

“The numher of people who migrated overseas in ipjo-zi was only 
3,242, Wirtsdtafnslathlisefies lahrbuch, ipa-p, pp. iS-tp. 
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Marriages. Another item which throws some light on 
the need for homes is the number of marriages, and this 
was very profoundly affected by the war and post-war 
conditions. The accompanying table shows the number 
of marriages by years, for the period from 1910 to 1923. 

MarRIAOF.3 IK ViCNMA, 

Number 

12, '106 
17,12.1 
26,182 
31,16'1 
26,274 
26,S6S 
19,827 


* Statlstischt MUtsilungin dir Stadt fFie/i, 1926, Supplement 4; \V.ilter 
Scftiff, Die naHirliehe ifea-egureg der Becaiieruttg der Bundeshaupisladt JFien 
in den "Jnhren 19(}&-25, p. 6. 

The number of marriages in Vienna, after a sharp 
increase on account of soldiers’ weddings at the very be- 
ginning of the war, declined greatly for several years. 
It showed a sharp increase in 1 9 1 8, and in the three post- 
war years w^as very much larger than it was before the 
war. In fact, the increase after the war was more than 
enough to make up the deficiency; the average for the 
ten years 1914-23 was ro percent greater than for 191 1- 
13. If the number of marriages were a reliable index of 
the need for dwellings the reason for a housing shortage 
in 1920-23 would be clear. 

In this case, however, it does not appear at all certain 
that the increa.se in marriages represents an actual in- 
crease in the need for dwellings in 1923 as compared 
with 1914, though it obviously does reflect an increase 
as compared with, say, 1919. There are several indica- 
tions that the significance of the number of weddings as 
an index of the need for dwellings wa,s not the same in 


War 

Numlier 

Year 

1910 

18,71.1 

1917 

1911 



1912 

20427 



1919 

I'iil 

17,791 

1929 

1914 

22,291 

1921 

1915 

l.J.9.i4 

1922 

1916 

U,SS5 

192,1 
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the post-war as it was in the pre-war period. In the 
first place, in the post-war marriages the proportion of 
cases in which one of the parties was a widow or widower 
was naturally very much higher than in the pre-war 
years. Second, the revolution resulted in the removal 
of barriers to the remarriage of divorced persons. For 
both these reasons the proportion of cases in which one 
or the other party already had a dwelling must have 
been higher in the post-war than in the pre-war mar- 
riages. Indeed, where both parties have been married 
previously, a marriage sometimes leads to a reduction in 
the number of dwellings needed.'^ 

Households. Defenders of the administration’s policy 
point out that the number of households went up by 
more than 40,000 between 1910 and 1923.'* But this 
figure reflects merely the number of tenancies, and the 
issue is not whether there was an increase in the num- 
ber of tenants, but whether the increase in the number 
of tenants was due to a change in real needs, or to changes 
in incomes, in rents, and in social attitudes. 

Hence we have made a detailed study of the changes 
which took place after 1910 in the composition of the 
population by sex and marital status to see what would 
have been the normal increase or decrease in the num- 
ber of households if there had been no change either 
in housing standards or in the ratio between the num- 

”The pcrcent.ig:e of marriages in which one nr both parties had been 
married before was 13.5 in igiz, 14.1 in 1913, and 12.7 in 1914. In 
Kjtp the percentag-e was 30.5 and in 1920 it was aS.y. About one-third 
of the increase was app.-irently due to the increased proportion of mar- 
riag-t’s of w'idows and widowers, and the other two-thirds to .an increase 
in the marriages of divorced persons which were much easier to arrange 
after the revolution than before. (Percentages computed from d.ata in 
the statistical publications of the city of Vienna.) 

“PtV Wohnungspolitik dir Gemeinde IVirn, p. zo. Compare also Dus 
Wo/iiumgswesen in OesUrrflch, p. stj Das Neiie Wien, I, 20S. 
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ber of households to the number of persons classed as 
married, unmarried, and widowed respectively. This 
computation indicates that the increase in the number 
of households from igio to 1923 was no greater than 
that which we should have expected on the basis of the 
changes in the make-up of the population.^’ That is to 
say, if there had l)cen no change in the proportion of 
households to the numbers of individuals in the various 
age and marital gri)ups there would have been, in spite 
of a decrease of [65,718 in the population, an Increase 
in the number of households of around 40,000, just the 
amount of the change that actually occurred. Most of 
the increase in the number of households took place be- 
tween 1910 and 1914, during which time there was an 
increase of about 40,000 in the number of dwellings, but 
even as compared with the situation in 1914 no reduc- 
tion in the number of households was to be regarded 
as normal. 

Finally, there were certain political and economic dis- 
locations which increased the need for dwellings on the 
part of the population of Vienna. From 1910 to 1923 
the number of employees of the public defense decreased 
by 17,232, and the number of servants by 49,063. In 
both these groups there is scarcely any need for sepa- 
rate dw'ellings. The smaller the proportion of military 
persons and of household servants in the population, 
other things being equal, the greater the need is for 
dwellings. 

We conclude that the real need for separate dwell- 
ings in 1920 was about the same as at the outbreak of 
the war, and was substantially grc.atcr in 1923. How- 
ever, the increase, as compared with the change in the 

" Fof detail*, sea Appendix C, 
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physical supply of housing facilities, was not nearly great 
enough to account for the severity of the housing crisis. 
To explain this we must take into consideration the rent 
restrictions. The effect of the restriction was to freeze 
the existing distribution of homes. Individuals no longer 
gave up their dwellings because of loss of income or be- 
cause of the breakup of the families. For new families 
which were formed by marriage or brought in by migra- 
tion, almost no apartments were being released by the 
disappearance of other families from the market. It is 
not an accident that the shrinkage in the vacancy figures 
became manifest only in the course of 1917; the rent re- 
striction went into force in January of that year. With 
no normal turnover, a severe shortage could develop 
without any increase in the amount needed to maintain 
the old standards; for many people were able to im- 
prove their standards, and others had to be pinched cor- 
respondingly. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING PROGRAM 


At the outset the bulldijig program was an emergency 
expedient and not the outgrowth of a permanently con- 
sidered policy. Its purpose was rnjt to improve the com- 
munity’s standards of housing, hut to provide relief for 
the absolutely homeless. To this end it was necessary to 
utilize every possible resf)Urce and to put speed ahead 
of quality. It is very easy, however, for ejnergency relief 
to grow into permanent reform, or become a cloak for it, 
and so it was in Vienna. 

I. EMERGENCY MEASURES, Z919-22 

One obvious remedy for the housing shortage was the 
reconstruction of such existing buildings as were unfit 
for occupancy. The first step was to renovate and re- 
arrange for family use the temporary barracks, mostly 
one-story frame dwellings, which were released from 
military use on account of the demobilization of the 
army. In this way 86 dwellings were provided in 1919; 
by 1922 the total was 785. Many of these are still in use. 
Remodeling of an arsenal and of certain large permanent 
military dwellings yielded 515 more. 

Another resource was found in structures which had 
been stiu-ted by private enterprise before the war and 
left unfinished on account of the shortage of capital and 
the appropriation of men and materials by the army. 
Two uncompleted tenement houses were purchased and 
finished to make 55 small dwellings} and architectural 
changes in an abandoned school house provided 23 more. 
Several hundred more apartments passed into the con- 

S4 
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trol of the city with the decline of activity of the national 
bureau for the relief of war refugees. 

Construction of new buildings was planned on a mod- 
est scale as early as 1919. In the fall of that year the 
city authorized the erection of an apartment house on 
a former military parade ground in the Fifteenth Dis- 
trict. This project embraced 42 two-story structures, and 
a total of 308 apartments. Progress was slow because all 
building materials were still under the control of the 
army and because of a coal shortage which kept the brick 
factories idle. DifRculties arose also in connection with 
the transfer of the land from the control of the army 
to that of the city, so that the buildings were not com- 
pleted until 1922. In the summer of 1921 the project 
was expanded to include 13 more structures, comprising 
123 dwellings; these were completed in 1923. 

The buildings were laid out with wide courts suit- 
able for small gardens. In each story there were four 
small dwellings, which contained in most cases either 
a hall, a full-sized room, and a kitchen; or else a hall, 
a full room, a sleeping chamber, and a kitchen. All the 
dwellings were equipped with gas and with running wa- 
ter, and all had individual toilets. The dwelling rooms, 
however, had softwood floors, and the second lot in- 
cluded attic dwellings. 

A national law passed on June 17, 1920 relaxed the 
provisions of the building laws with regard to attic 
dwellings and projecting upper stories, with the purpose 
of reviving private building activity in the form of en- 
largement of existing buildings, but the results were neg- 
ligible. The city, however, took advantage of the law 
to build a number of extensions to existing buildings 
which it already owned, thus providing 194 new dwell- 
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ings, and 308 more were provided by reconstructing 
requisitioned private buildings. 

On October 10, igii a municipal decree was issued 
which relieved all new private buildings from the requi- 
sition law.s and from all city taxes for 30 years, but there 
still was no interest in private building. It seemed clear 
that for the time being there was no possibility of se- 
curing any new dwellings except through some sort of 
public activity. At the same time new financial resources, 
the most importafit of which was the rent tax, became 
available.^ This made possible a nmeh more extensive 
program of building. The total number of dwellings con- 
structed in 1922 was 658, some in newly constructed 
buildings, some in extensions to existing structures, and 
a few in buildings which had remained uncompleted 
since the beginning of the war. 

II. THE MAJOR BUILDING PROJECTS, 1923-33 

All this activity was only preliminary to the real 
effort. In 1923 the city entered on a vast building pro- 
gram which was intended not merely to relieve the cur- 
rent acute crisis, but to effect a fundamental change in 
the whole housing situation. The rent tax was com- 
pletely overhauled and became a highly progressive tax, 
now known as the house construction tax {W ohnbait- 
steuer'). Other taxes also began to yield a surplus. Funds 
were thus made available for building on a huge scale. 

On September 21, 1923 the City Council authorized 
the erection in the next five years of 5,000 dwellings a 
year. Such a program implied clearly that the intention 
was to make the provision of housing a permanent mu- 
nicipal responsibility. This five-year program was car- 
ried through to completion in less than schedule time. 


Compare p. 18. 
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In 1927 , therefore^ 5,000 more dwellings were author- 
ized, and later in that year a new five-year program of 
6,000 dwellings a year was authorized. This latter sched- 
ule was not fully maintained, but by the end of 1933 
the city had actually built more than 58,000 dwellings, 
an addition of over one-ninth to the housing resources 
of the city. Well over one-eighth of the population of 
the city is now housed in municipal dwellings, and if 
the power of the Social Democratic party had continued 
and financial conditions had permitted, the city govern- 
ment expected to continue the building program indefi- 
nitely. 


The record of construction 

by years 

is as follows d 

Year 

Apartment 

Suburban 

Total Number 

Buildings 

Cottages 

of Dwellings 

1920-22 . . 

6 

573 

1,244 

1923 . . . 

11 

849 

1,706 

1924 .... 

14 

975 

2,478 

1925 . . . . 

26 

380 

6,387 

1926 . . . . 

39 

486 

9,034 

1927 . . . . 

32 

89 

6.763 

1928 . . . . 

33 

458 

4,584 

1929 . . . . 

49 

239 

5,003 

1930 .... 

49 

601 

6,575 

1931 .... 

34 

283 

6,180 

1932 .... 

29 

277 

5,098 

1933 . . . 

13 

47 

3,625 

Total 

335 

5,093 

58,667 


^ There arc some discrepancies between different oflicial piiblicatioiis 
.IS to the exact number of dwellings constructed. The figures in the 
text, except for (he 1933 figures, which were obtained from the sta- 
tistii'.al office of the city of Vienna by correspondence, are taken from 
the latest available source, the Sfatislisches Tascliefibuch tier Stadt Wien, 
1932, p, 22. In Die Wohnungsfolitik der Gemelnde Wien (p. 39) the 
number built up to the end of 1923 is given as 4.,25S, and in Das Nene 
Wksi (Vol. in, p. 51) it is stated that S58 were constructed in 1922 
and 2,256 in 1923. 
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Construction of 1,358 dwellings was begun in 1933. 
The total number of dwellings owned or directly con- 
trolled by the city at the end of 1933 is shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Dwelumos Owned or DiRECrtv Controlled by the City of Vienna 
Decemuer 1W.5" 


'type of Structure 


Old hou'ies’' 

Apartment houses" 

Suburban cottajies (42 Kr<juf>3) ‘ . 

Barr.icks { three groups) 

Emergency buildings 

Trust fund pruperties" 


Total 


* These data were furnished by the statistical office of the city of Vienna. 

Privately built, but now municipally owned. 

' Built by the city. 

** Built by the city or by co-operative groups. 

• Old buildings owned by endowments administered by die city. 

The buildings are of two entirely different types j the 
big apartment houses and small one- or two-family sub- 
urban dwellings with gardens. As is shown by the table, 
the overwhelming majority of the dwellings are of the 
former type. In Chapter VII we shall consider the ques- 
tion whether it would have been wiser to build more cot- 
tages and fewer apartments 3 in this chapter we shall 
merely describe the buildings themselves. 

in. LOCATION AND SI2E OF APARTMENT BUILDINGS 

A glance at the map following this page will show that 
the buildings are widely distributed throughout the 
dtyj nearly all of them, however, within four miles of 
the center. Most of them are concentrated in a ring from 
two to three miles out. In 1931, of 44,735 apartments 
which had been bulk by the city, 9,361, or a little over 


Buildings 

Dwellings 

Business 

Rooms 

.S07 

.■i.syb 

1,244 

.4?5 

.S.1,071 

2,100 

.S.O'M 

,5,492 

SO 

61 

757 

12 

l.S 

287 

4 

9.1 

1,312 

294 

6,10-t 

66,515 

3,704 
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one-fifth, were in the districts numbered from 11 to IX 
which arc adjacent to the Inner City. These districts, 
together with the Inner City, house about 740,000 peo- 
ple in an area of less than 17 square miles, of which 
nearly one-half is in the uninhabitable portion of District 
II. Of the nine districts which in 1923 housed over 80 
persons to the acre, only three, the third, the fifth, and 
the fifteenth, had over r,000 of the apartments which 
were built by the city, and those in District V were on 
the extreme outer edge, practically in District Xll. 

The location of the apartments seems to have been 
determined by the necessity of compromising between 
two main considerations. On the one hand, it was desired 
to avoid the demolition, of existing buildings-, on. the 
other hand, it was deemed imperative, for reasons of 
economy, to make as much use as possible of the exist- 
ing network of streets and street railways, and gas, wa- 
ter, electric, and sewer lines. Comparatively few sites 
were vacant in the more densely populated sections of 
the city. Consequently the buildings tend to concentrate 
themselves on the edge of the built-up area in a region 
along the border between the four-story and the five- 
story zones laid out by the building regulations. 

Most of the apartment houses arc very large. At the 
end of 1932 the average number of dwellings in the 322 
structures was over 1 50, and at the end of 1 93 1 there 
were 26, including some under construction, which had 
over 400 dwellings each.^ The largest completed struc- 
ture, the Karl Marx Hof, contains 1,382 dwellings and 
extends along the street for more than half a mile. (See 

*It is soun;tlmi'‘i alli-gcU that the buUdtnffs wrre distributed with a 
view to importidfr Sociul Democrat vtrten into Christian .Socialist dis- 
tricts. The distribution, a.s shown on the map, docs not support this 
charge. The disfrirts in which i« njij the Social Democrats polled fewer 
votes than the Christian Socialists arc Numbers I, IV, VI, VII, and VIII. 
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the frontispiece of this volume.) A still larger project, 
planned ultimately to embrace 2,200 dwellings, was be- 
gun in 1932. 

The ground plan of the buildings is determined by 
three main conditions; First, the shape of each building 
plot sets the architect a special problem, for the majority 
of the structures arc located in sections of the city which 
are already built up and the effort is always to avoid 
the demolition of existing serviceable buildings. Second, 
the general rule is that lujt more than half the site shall 
be built over. In most cases, particularly in the larger 
buildings, the proportion utilized is considerably lower 
than this, but we ha\'e noted a number of cases where 
the utilization overruns the 50 per cent limit; in a few 
it is as high as 70. Third, it is an absolute requirement 
that every room intended for occupancy, including the 
kitchens, must have an outside window. Since 1930 the 
building code requires that light shall enter every win- 
dow in a room intended for occupancy at an angle of 
at least 45 degrees with the vertical.^ This latter speci- 
fication was in fact being met in the buildings erected 
before the adoption of the new code. 

To meet these requirements the typical solution is 
some modification of the hollow square with the shell 
just thick enough to accommodate two dwellings, one 
having windows on the street, and the other on the court. 
There are numerous arches connecting the inner courts 
with the street and often the square is broken on the 
sotsth to let in more sunshine. Where the hollow square 
arrangement makes the courts unnecessarily large, wings 
are built, jutting Into it. Some typical ground plans are 
shown in the accompanying diagrams, 

‘ Compare p. 136, 









Ground Plan of “Am FircHSENFELD,” 
T\vb;lfth District 

(Solid lilark area represents new municipal construction; area with 
shaded border, pre-war huiWinfp) now ownni by the dty.) 


The walls of the buildings are of brick. The lower 
walls are generally 51 centimeters, or 2.0 inches, thick, 
the upper ones 38 centimeters. The division walls, which 
carry the chimneys, are 64 centimeters thick below and 
5 1 centimeters above. The partitions between the dwell- 
ings are also t)f brick and are 12 centimeters thick. The 
partitions within the dwellings are 7 centimeters thick 
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and are made of plasterboard or light cement slabs. ’Re- 
inforced concrete is used in constructing the floors and 
in pillars and in masonry work where special strength 
is needed.® 

Official publications admit that inferior materials were 
used in the earliest buildings when material was scarce 
and was largely re<{uircd by the army, but opponents 
as well as advocates of the administration generally re- 
gard the quality of the houses built since rqaa as tech- 
nically excellent.'' 

Nearly all the buildings consist of cither four, five, 
or six stories. There are neither passenger nor freight 
elevators, but there is a great abundance of stairways, 
since no more than four dwellings on one floor are served 
by the same staircase. There is no central heating; coal 
stoves are the usual heating apparatus. In later years 
the city began to install coke-burning stoves without 
extra charge. 

There are numerous balconies, and much use is made 
of nooks, pillars, bay windows, and other ornamental 
detail which break the monotony of the appearance of 
the buildings. 

IV. SIZE AND EQUIPMENT OF INDIVIDUAL APARTMENTS 

By American standards the municipal apartments are 
very small, though they average about one-third larger 
than the dwellings in pre-w'ar apartments. In the 25,000 
apartments which were started before 1927, the average 
amount of floor space, By our computations, was 43.8 
square meters (about 456 square feet). The ceilings are 
280 centimeters (about 9 feet 2 inches) high. 

* A<lall«rt Furdi, “Die konstruktiven Fragen k ‘1 den rnehfgcschosstgen 
Geniemttewnhnhiiuscrn,” in L, Neumann, Das WahnungsHe^sm iu Otster- 

rtkhf pp. an-tS. 

' Some recoMfruetiniJ was nreeswry in the case of the Karl Marx Hof, 
built in <927, on account of settling. 
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For the newer buildings we have more detailed in- 
formation. The apartments that were planned in 1927, 
after the completion of the first program, were of the 
following standard types: 

A. Dwellings with 40 squart; meters floor .space, distributed 


as follows: 

Living room IK 

Sletqiitig cluiinlirr 10 

Kitchen 9 

Front liall 2 

'I'oilet 1 

11. Dwellings with 48 square meters floor space, as follows; 

Living room 18 

Sleeping chambers (2) 21 

Kitchen 7 

Front hall 2 

Toilet 1 

C. Dwellings with 5? square meters floor space, as follows; 

Living rooms (2) 36 

Sleeping chamber 11 

Kitchen 7 

F rent hall 2 

dTikt I 

D. Apartments intended for single tenants, 21 square meters 
lioor space, as follows: 

Room with running water IS 

Front hall wdth vas hot plate 2 

Toilet 1 


Typical floor plans are shown on page 64. A few- 
larger apartments were provided in each of the large 
buildings; these were intended primarily for physsciam’ 
use as combined homes and offices, and for similar pur- 
poses* It was stated in 1929 that as the buildings were 
then being planned, 55 per cent of the dwellings would 
fall in the 40 square meter class; 25 per cent in the 48 
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Floor Plans ok Typical Municipal Apartments 
Maaning of term*: BMon, batconyj Zimmtr, living rooitij Kikfti, 
kiteheni Kammer, slavping chauibi-r; Einzelzimmer, single raoiiii 
G.E.M,, gas and alcctnc meters. 
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square meter class; and 10 per cent in the li square 
meter and 57 square meter classes, making the average 
size about 40 square meters, or 38 square meters in the 
latest buildings.' In 1931 it appears that the size of 
the single rooms had been reduced to 1 8 square meters 
and that another type (jf apartment comprising a front 
hall, a full sized room and a kitchen, with a total area 
of 35 sciuarc meters, had been introduced. Storage vSpace 
for coal and for personal effects is provideil in the base- 
ment and attic. 

There are no individual bathrooms except in two of 
the smaller buildings, but there is running water in all 
the kitchens. There is a toilet with running water for 
each dwelling, even the one-room apartments. This con- 
struction necessitated one innovation in Viennese archi- 
tecture; the dotting of the street fagade, as well as the 
court, with the small windows which ventilate the 
toilets.’ Objections were voiced on aesthetic grounds.'* 
There have also been objections to kitchen windows on 
the street on the ground that they are likely to be filled 
with milk bottles, w’ash cloths, and other unseemly para- 
phernalia. 

In all except the earliest dwellings there are hard- 
W'ood floors. The floors of toilets, and of kitchenettes 
where these exist, are waterproofed. All the dwellings 
have either gas or electricity, and most of the newer ones 
have both. 

In all buildings with 400 dwellings or more, public 

’ Ottn R, llnlUvij;, ''Rationflk* CrundRse fur Klein- uttd KU'imt- 
wuhmjnt'cn,” Dh Wohnmgireform, Dea'inlter Vol. i, Pt. z, 

P. , 

' Compare illustrationi of tmiBicipal ap.irtments in tlib eliaptcr with 
the picture? of pri‘-fv,ir hiiilditijp. in Chap, 11 . 

’It W.I.? also claimed that the real purpose of these windows was to 
serve as machine tjua portals in case of war, 
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bathrooms and community laundries are installed in 
the basements. The equipment of the laundries is thor- 
oughly modern, but there is only enough of it to per- 
mit a family to have a washday once in two weeks; in 
some cases only once in three weeks. In buildings where 
there are no public laundries, clothing is washed in the 
kitchens and dried on the roof. 

There are motliers’ clinics, public rooms where chil- 
dren arc cared for in the absence of their parents, wading 
pools in Some of the courtyards, and in some of the 
larger apartments there are motion picture theatres. 
School rooms are provided in a few cases where there 
is no convenient access to schools already built. The 
ground floor is in considerable part rented for business 
purposes, 

V. COTTAGE SETTLEMENTS 

The second phase of the city’s housing program is the 
building of cottages with gardens in the more remote 
sections of the urban area. This is historically the first 
phase of the program, but after 1923 it became dis- 
tinctly a minor element, much to the displeasure of most 
foreign critics. 

The suburban cottage settlement got its original im- 
petus from the shortage of food during and just after 
the war, more than it did from the housing situation. 
As was noted in Chapter I, just before the war there 
was a beginning in Vienna of an organized movement 
t(J plant small gardens on vacant tracts near and in the 
city. But this idea, which W'as an importation from Ger- 
many, was little more than a fad. During the war a 
serious shorhtge of fond led to much official and private 
effort to encourage gardening, with the re.sult that by 
1918 the number of small gardeners was estimated at 
9,000. It was assumed that this activity would cease 
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when deprived of official stimulation at the close of the 
warj hence it was left to a large extent unregulated. 
But instead it took on much larger proportions after the 
war, the number of gardens rising to 14,000 in 1919 and 
to 30,000 by 192.1.*'’ 

These so-called RchrebeH^ gardens were customarily 
equipped with shacks for storage purposes in which, after 
the housing shortage became more serious, people be- 
gan to sleep; at first in the summer and later the year 
round. The shacks took on the form of more and more 
permanent structures and presently the city authorities 
awoke to the fact that a great extension of inhabited area 
was taking place and that the building codes were being 
completely disregarded. The city therefore began to 
regulate the movement, and to subsidize it as a means 
of relieving both the food and the housing shortage. 

Meanwhile a large number of co-operative organiza- 
tions were formed, first among gardeners and then 
among “colonists.” The colonists’ unions undertook to 
aid their members to obtain land and funds for build- 
ings, and to agitate for improvement of the transporta- 
tion facilities. They also served as agencies for joint pur- 
chase of building material and for the co-ordination of 
building operations. 

After 1919 the city began to aid the movement by 
some extension of the street railway system. More defi- 
nite recognition came in xgzr, when an order of the City 
Council zoned certain suburban areas for one- and two- 
story buildings, and protected them against the intrusion 
of other types of architecture. There were also intro- 
duced some modifications of the building laws in favor 

^ Das Rt'ue Whn, Vul. I, p. 204. Higher figures are given in Jnter- 
HiitmMhf Donau LhyJ, Ort. 15, 1921, pp. 21-22. 

“ From the n.inu* of the futinder of the movement. 
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of the small builders. Heretofore the same standards, 
in most respects, had been applied to one-family houses 
as were applied to big tenement buildings. After 1921, 
rooms of only 260 centimeters height (8 feet 6 inches) 
were permitted in one-family houses, hollow walls were 
permitted, roofs need not be fireproof, and gravel side- 
walks were permitted. In some cases fireproof partition 
walls between the individual houses in a row were dis- 
pensed with, and the party walls built like partitions 
within a dwelling. Exemption from certain taxes was 
also granted. Extensive grants of public land were made; 
of the 2,632 suburban cottages which were erected with 
public assistance in the years from 1921 to 1925 inclu- 
sive, 2,492 were located on land owned by the city.^'* 

The city’s share in the financing of the cottage build- 
ing movement passed through three rather definite 
stages: First, in 1921 and 1922 funds were loaned to 
individuals, both by the city government and by the fed- 
eral government. In this way 613 houses were financed; 
the city furnishing assistance to the extent of 1,020,000 
schillings and the federal government 890,000. No 
assistance was given by the federal government after 
1922. 

In the second stage, from 1923 through 1926, a co- 
operative plan was in effect under which the city ad- 
vanced 85 per cent of the necessary funds for building 
and also furnished the land. The prospective occupants, 
through their co-operative associations, were responsible 
for the other 1 5 per cent The contribution of the co- 
operative associations was paid chiefly in the form of 
work performed by its members, the “colonist” being 
expected to perform from 1,200 to 1,300 hours of labor 
itmte Wim, VoL I, p, 375. 
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in the preparation of the ground and in the building 
operations. The streets were paved by the dty without 
any charge against the properties. 

The funds advanced by the city were nominally loans, 
and were secured by mortgages. But the interest and 
amortization were fixed on the basis of the rental value 
of the properties, and the rent was figured as the equiva- 
lent of the rent of similar space in the municipal tene- 
ment dwellings in which no capital charge was included. 
Hence the interest and amortization charge is almost 
negligible. The occupant also theoretically pays a ground 
rent of 3.5 per cent of the value of the land used in 
these operations, but this amounts to very little, since 
the ground value was computed on the basis of current 
prices which are held very low by the absence of any 
private building activity. 

The enactment of the eight-hour laws after the war 
contributed to the success of this plan, since the colonists 
could work out their contribution to the cost of the build- 
ings after their day’s work. The contributed labor for the 
years from 1921 to 1925 was officially valued at 
4,000,000 schillings, but the quality of the work is well 
known to have been very unsatisfactory. 

Under the third plan, which was adopted at the end 
of 1926, the city abandoned the requirement that a pro- 
spective occupant furnish a part of the capital. The build- 
ings erected since that date have been financed entirely 
from municipal funds and rented to tenants just as are 
the municipal apartment buildings.^® 

Though the large apartment building has been pre- 
ferred, the number of cottages has increased steadily 
from year to year, as is shown by the table on page 70. 

“In 1923 and 1924, 265 houses had been built under this plan. 
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The location of the cottage settlements is shown on 
the map following page 58. They are concentrated in 
three areas — the fringe of the wooded hills to the west, 
the flat lands to the east across the Danube, and the rough 
land to the south. On the east and the west they are 
about four miles from the center of the cityj to the south 
they are about 3.5 miles out. The locations to the west 
are the most attractive from the scenic standpoint j those 
to the east permit the lowest building costs because of 
the character of the terrain and also because of the lower 
expense in the transport of building materials. 

Cottage Settlements Owned by the City, or by Co-Operative 
Societies Financed by the City, 1925-31 


Year 

Groups 

Houses 

Dwellings 

Business 

Quarters 

1925 

30 

2,411 

2,982 

3,694 

3,810 

4,049 

4,650 

4,933 

2,411“ 


1926 

30 

2,982 

3,694 

16 

1927 

30 

18 

1928 

35 

3,840 

13 

1929 

33 

4,084 

4,899 

5,209 

14 

1930 

37 

16 

1931 

41 

50 



“ This figure includes business quarters as well as dwellings; separate data 
are not available. 

The cottage settlements are usually laid out as row 
houses, though in some cases they are grouped around 
enclosed courtyards. With respect to the size of the yard 
and garden, two main types are to be distinguished. In 
the years from 1921 to 1924 the dominant idea was to 
make it possible for the occupants to provide themselves 
with food. Consequently these homes were provided 
with lean-tos for poultry and small animals, and with 
ground space of 350 or 400 square meters. But in the 
more recent developments, since interest in the food 
problem has declined, the ground space has been cut 
down first to 200 and more recently to 120 square me- 
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ters, and no provision has been made for keeping do- 
mestic animals outside the houses. 

There are two standard types of dwellings. In one, 
in which 42 square meters of ground is built up, the 
floor space is 64 square meters. On the ground floor there 
is a little hall, a living room, and either a living kitchen 
with running water or else a smaller kitchen with a little 
laundry nook which can be converted into a bathroom. 
In the upper story are one good-sized room and two 
small sleeping chambers. These houses are considered 
to be especially suitable for large families. The second 
type of house, which has been erected since 1928, is 
laid out more like the typical dwelling in the tenement 
houses. It covers 32 square meters of ground and has 
48 square meters of floor space. There is usually no 
cellar with either type; at most there is a small one un- 
derlying one-third of the ground floor, 

In 1921 and 1922 the walls were built chiefly of hol- 
low cement blocks. Later, burnt brick was used, a very 
common type of construction being a double wall with 
about three inches of air space between brick walls of 
about five inches each. In most cases the floors are laid 
directly on wooden beams, though over cellars re- 
enforced concrete is used. Running water and electricity 
are available in all these dwellings and in some of them 
gas can be installed at the tenant’s expense. In most cases 
there is no connection with the city sewage system. 

The supply of material and the construction of the 
cottages is under the management of the joint control 
of the Gesiba Corporation, founded in 1921, which is 
owned jointly by the city, the national government, and 
the co-operative agencies. The Gesiba itself has also built 
some private dwellings. The cottage settlements are 
provided by the city with community facilities such as 
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auditoriums and rooms for co-operative business enter- 
prises, but there are very few central baths or laundries. 

The co-operative associations look after the manage- 
ment of the cottages. Including repairs and the collection 
of rents. This applies to those owned outright by the 
city, as well as those which were erected in part at the 
cost of the individual. As in the case of the municipal 
tenement houses, the repair funds include a contribution 
to a reserve for the increased expense which is to be 
expected as the buildings get older. The rights and duties 
of the occupant, as against those of the co-operative so- 
ciety, are controlled by a “co-operative ordinance” which 
among other things prohibits the occupants from taking 
in lodgers and requires that the sub-letting of rooms 
must in each case be approved by the co-operative society. 

In addition to this program of building cottage com- 
munities, the city government has assisted in a small way 
in the building of one-family houses by making loans. 
In the years 1923 and 1924, 177 borrowers were given 
assistance to enable them to complete projects for which 
they could furnish part of the funds, and do part of the 
work. 



CHAPTER V 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE HOUSING 
PROGRAM 

In this chapter we bring together information as to 
the costs of the municipal dwellings, the amount and 
cost of land purchased by the city, the revenues derived 
from municipal housing, and the methods used to 
finance the building program. 

I. BUILDING COSTS 

The table on page 74. shows the costs of three 
groups of buildings: first, the buildings which were be- 
gun and completed in 1926-295 second, those begun in 
1930 and completed to datej third, those begun in 1931 
or 1932, whether completed or not. The table does not 
include the earliest buildings when the costs were the 
lowest, and it also omits many buildings which were be- 
gun in the last two years. 

The 12,558 dwellings in the first group cost on an 
average 15,176 schillings, or 340 schillings per square 
meter (about $40 a square yard) 5 the 12,078 dwellings 
in the second group cost on an average 1 5,83 1 schillings, 
or 359 schillings per square meter. The 5,807 dwellings 
in the third group were budgeted to cost on an average 
13,081 schillings; we do not have figures on the floor 
space.’' 

The rise in costs from the first to the second period 
was not due to an increase in the size of the dwellings 
since the average cost per square meter of floor space 

' The figuie per square meter for the second group is based on data for 
only about one-third of the dwellings in the group. 
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went up by more than 5 per cent. The decline in costs 
from the second to the third group was in part due to a 
decline in the size of the dwellings, but there was also 


Building Costs of Municipal Dwellings in Vienna" 
(Cost items in thousands of schillings) 


District 

Begun and Com- 
pleted, 1926-29 

Begun Before 1931 
and Completed 
after 1929 

Begun 1931-32 

Number 

of 

Dwellings 


Number 

of 

Dwellings 

Budgeted 

Costs 

Number 

of 

Dwellings 

Budgeted 

Costs 

II 

■■il 

5,724 

620 

8,920 

539 

7,652 

Ill 


16,116 

852 

13,132 

330 

4,850 

IV 


2,416 



86 

1,012 

V 

898 

12,884 

235 

3,425 

25 

287 

VI 



171 

2,650 


. . 

vm 

i? 

597 

90 

1,860 


, 

IX 

203 

3,991 

167 

2,547 

iis 

1,642 

X 

483 

5,753 

1,845 

21,583 

985 

11,290 

XI 

90 

1,288 

1,149 

17,570 

297 

4,028 

XII 

3,206 

47,480 

958 

20,255 

544 

8,009 

XIII 

1,013 

18,399 

356 

6,193 

521 

8,400 

XIV 

45 

706 

127 

2,000 

131 

1,560 

XV 

840 

10,338 


. 

471 

6,543 

XVI 

1,080 

14,123 

550 

8,710 

503 

6,673 

XVII.... 

187 

2,763 

431 

7,500 



XVIII. . . 

478 

7,535 

350 

5,320 

74 

1,030 

XIX 

1,450 

25,766 

264 

3,882 

128 

2,000 

XX 

209 

3,224 

2,791 

45,823 

61 

912 

XXI 

811 

14,215 

1,122 

19,838 

999 

13,694 

Total. . 




191,207 

5,807 

79,582 


* Data compiled by Dr. R. Kuczynski. The principal sources are: for 
date of beginning of buildings and for building costs, Venthhnh der m 
Eigintum Oder in der Veroialtung der Gemeinde Wien stehenden WohnhSuser, 
Stand: 15, Mai 1P2P, with mimeographed supplements to the spring of 
1931; for date of completion and number of dwellings, Rechungsaischliiese of 
the city of Vienna for 1926-29; Amtsblatt der Stadt Wien 1929 and 1931; 
Die Wahnung, Vols. I to HI (1930-32), a monthly house organ published by 
the Housing Bureau of the ci ty. 


a considerable decline in building costs. The figures are 
affected by some variation in the extent to which the 
buildings were fitted out with community facilities — - 
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kindergartens, laundries, bath houses, business quarters, 
and the like.^ 

It is difficult to compare these costs with private build- 
ing costs in Vienna because there have been almost no 
private building operations which could be used as a 
basis of comparison. Stadtrat Weber, the head of the 
Housing Bureau, said in December 1929, in discussing 
the budget for 1930; 

The basis of computation which the housing office uses is a 
dwelling of 38 square meters floor space. In 1928 the building 
costs were figured at 12,500 schillings per unit. 

The office has made up an estimate of the cost of the first 
25,000 dwellings. The accounts of about one-half of these build- 
ings have been closed. This computation shows a cost of 11,600 
schillings for each unit of 38 square meters. However, the av- 
erage size of the dwellings in these buildings is 48.5 square 
meters. The costs of dwellings of this latter size, inclusive of 
the costs of the business rooms, central laundries, bathing quar- 
ters, kindergartens, and libraries, average 14,400 schillings. A 
cottage settlement house with a floor space of 65 square meters 
costs 14,000 schillings, inclusive of the 10 per cent contribution 
of the tenant. 

In 1928 the costs were 50 schillings per cubic meter; in 
1929 the accounts of two small apartment houses have been 
closed (33 dwellings in aU) for which the cost was 41.1 schill- 
ings. Experts will agree that these costs are low. It is of in- 
terest to compare them with the average cost per cubic meter 
of private dwellings. The records of the private projects as- 
sisted by the federal agencies for promoting buildings show a 
cost of 1,052,445 schillings for a building comprising 28 small 
dwellings, or 62.27 schillings per cubic meter. Another struc- 
ture with 99 dwellings figured out 65.30, and another 66.® 

° In American terms the cost is about equivalent to $2,000 for three- 
to fonr-rooin apartments without bath facilities, central heating, or 
elevators, and with only a very low allowance for the value of the 
land. 

^ Der Mieisr, 1930, No. i, p. i. 
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IL BUILDING OPERATIONS 

Up to 1920, the making of building plans was almost 
entirely in the hands of the city’s own architects, but 
when the big program started the architectural section 
could not handle the volume of business, and the serv- 
ices of private architects were enlisted. Of the 32,752 
plans of dwellings which had been made up to 1928, 
9,322 were made by the city’s own architects, and the 
rest were divided up among 189 private architects. The 
work of the private architects is cleared through the 
municipal architect’s office, and subject to its criticism. 
The municipal office is responsible for the architectural 
supervision of all the building operations.'’ In the case of 
many of the larger projects the plans were selected from 
those submitted on a competitive basis either by several 
invited architects, or in an open contest.® 

The labor is done by contract, but the city furnishes 
all the materials. The major part of these are bought 
In the open market, but a very considerable proportion 
are produced in plants belonging to the city. In 1918 
the city took over one of the most important companies 
producing sand, and in 1919 large brick works were 
purchased. All the limestone comes from quarries at 
Kaltbrunn which came Into the possession of the city in 
1923. It is claimed that the city’s ownership of factories 
gives it a bargaining advantage in a definite knowledge 
of what the costs of production actually are.® 

Building operations have been executed on such a 
large scale that it has been possible to place very large 

* Josef Bittner, “Der Anteil dcr Architektur-Abteilnng am Wohn- 
bauprogramm,” in L. Nenmann (ed.), Das Wofmtfngswesm in- Oester- 
rsich, p, io 8 . 

“ The same, p. 104. 

*ZJ/V Wohnungsfolitik der Gemeinde Wien, pp. 75-78. 
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orders, even to take over a firm’s whole output and thus 
get very favorable prices, especially in view of the slight 
proportions of other building activity. Materials for a 
year’s operations are ordered in advance, and standard 
items like windows are ordered by the 10,000. It is 
claimed that another source of economy is the fact that 
the city meets its obligations very promptly and even 
makes advance payments running up to one-half the 
amount of an order. 

Deliveries are made in the city’s trucks or by electric 
car, often over street railway extensions especially laid 
down for the purpose. As far as possible materials are 
delivered direct from the place of production to the 
place of use. Only a small part of the material is stored 
at the city’s storage place. This is used for reserves to 
even up the unavoidable irregularity in the delivery of 
material to the building sites. The costs of this temporary 
storage are low because the storage yard has both a rail- 
way connection and access to the Danube Canal.'^ 

The inspection of materials is partly the responsibility 
of the representative of the municipal architect’s office 
in charge of the building, partly of the municipal test- 
ing laboratory, and partly of the appropriate national 
testing institution.® 

III. THE ACQUISITION OF BUILDING SITES 
Even before the war the city of Vienna had under 
its control a considerable amount of land within the city. 

’ This plan is cited as a source of economy by the city government, 
but is criticized by opponents on the ground that such large amounts 
of material are delivered at the building sites in advance of need that 
the place is cluttered up and proper inspection is rendered more difficult. 
(Vas, Bie Wiener Z<uiangs<mrtsehaft, p. 73.) 

“Johann Gundacfcer, “Die Baustofibeschaffung,” in Das Wohnungs- 
viesen in Oesterrekh, p. ziy. 
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The area which at the end of 1914- was owned either 
by the city itself or by foundations under its administra- 
tion, embraced about 27 per cent of the total area within 
the city limits. The accompanying table shows the 
amounts of different types of land which the city owned 
or controlled at that time. 


Land Controlled by the City Compared with the Total Area of the 
City, December 31, IDllP 
(Classified according to utilization) 


Utilization 

Area of 

City 

(In hectares) 

Land Owned or Controlled by 
the City 

In Hectares 

As Perceniage 
of Total 

Houses and courtyards 

3,256 

290.7 

8.9 

Parks and public gardens. . . 

2,905 

434.5 

15.0 

Fields and meadows 

12,346 

2,168.5 

18.4 

Vineyards 

463 

24.8 

5.3 

Fore ts 

4,057 

1,692.5 

41.7 

“Public property”*’ 

4,783 

3,037.5 

63.5 


‘For “Area of City" see Statistisches ydhrbtuh der Stadt Wien fur das 
Jahr JP14, Vol, 32, p. 7; for other data see the same, p. 170. A hectare is 
2.47 acres. 

Includes streets, canals, tlie Danube River, railway right-of-way, and the 
like. 


Municipal authorities state that a comparatively small 
amount of the land which was owned in 1914 was suit- 
able for large-scale building operations. Most of it was 
either already designated for some other public use or 
was already built up, or else was situated beyond the 
zone of convenient transportation. 

The amount of land added to the city’s holdings dur- 
ing the war was comparatively small. Aside from the so- 
called public property, the area rose only from 4,609 
hectares at the end of 19 14 to 4,690 hectares at the end 
of 1918. Like the land already owned, this area was 
mostly unsuited to building use. The same thing was 
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true also of the land which was acquired in the first 
three years after the war.” But in fact the housing policy 
played a very small part in bringing about these pur- 
chases. In this period occurred the purchase of the 
Krieau, 146.3 hectares, which is a part of the Prater, a 
public park; also the acquisition of several public insti- 
tutions which came into the possession of the city as the 
result of the adjustment of property rights between the 
province of Lower Austria and the city when they were 
separated. The asylum Steinhof alone accounted for 140 
hectares. 

The inception of the new building program in 1923 
led naturally to the adoption of a new policy as to land 
buying. As there was no practicable legal procedure for 
expropriating owners, everything had to be bought in 
the open market.’'" Since it was planned to carry on ex- 
tended building operations over a period of years, it was 
considered good policy to acquire many building sites in 
advance of a definite decision as to the areas to be built 
up next, thus avoiding the risk that the city would have 
to pay excessive prices for key pieces of ground, or have 
its plans blocked by refusal of owners to sell. 

A federal law of eminent domain of June 14, 1929 
made the market situation somewhat more favorable to 
the city. This law authorizes the city to take over small 
pieces of land which cannot be built up rationally and 

° Some of the official literature gives the opposite impression. For 
instance, an administrative report says: 

“In the period after the war the city took advantage of the favor- 
able opportunity of increasing its land holdings to promote its dwelling 
house policies. Eighty-nine purchases increased the municipal land own- 
ershp inclusive of the land owned or administered by the city from the 
end of 1919 to the end of 1922 by r, 844, 155 square meters.” {Die Ce~ 
msindeverwaltung der Eundeshaiiftstadt Wien rprp-ss, p. 646.) 

“For the years 1919-aS we have found record of only four cases 
of expropriation, the total amounting to 22.4 hectares. 
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which hinder the unified development of neighboring 
pieces of ground owned by the city, even though it might 
be possible to develop them individually. Under this 
authority gaps in the building line in built-up streets up 
to 30 meters long may be taken over, as may also houses 
ready for demolition and those which serve to block 
traffic. The law also authorizes the expropriation of un- 
sanitary dwelling houses which require complete recon- 
struction. 

The market situation throughout the period of the 
Social Democratic control was very favorable to the city 
as a buyer because of the lack of private building activity, 
but this advantage would have been lost if it had become 
known that the city was buying only those plots which 
it had to have in connection with its immediate plans. 
Even as it was, landowners sometimes made demands 
which were considered unreasonable and so caused the 
abandonment of building plans that were otherwise satis- 
factory. 

Presumably for these reasons, the city began, at the 
end of 1922, to purchase building land in considerable 
amounts. The accompanying table shows the number of 
hectares of land owned by the city as private property, 
or held in endowment funds under its administration, at 
the end of each year from 1918 through 1928.“ 

” Die Wohmingsfoliiik der Gemeinde Wien, pp. 74-75. 

These data do not include (a) “public property,” that is the land 
devoted to streets, the surface of the river, the canals, and similar areas-, 
(b) a considerable amount of land outside the boundaries of the city 
which is owned by the municipality, chiefly for use in connection with 
the water supply; (c) a 50 per cent interest in 1,02a hectares of land 
which since 1927 is under the administration of the Danube Flood Pro- 
tection Agency, a joint enterprise of the city and the federal govern- 
ment; (d) about 984 acres of the Lobau (an undeveloped area outside 
the city proper which Is used for recreational purposes) which is to 
go to a fund for the relief of disabled veterans under an arrangement 
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Year Owned at Increase 

End of Year During Year 

1918 4,690 

1919 4,856 166 

1920 4,859 3 

1921 4,861 2 

1922 5,040 179 

1923 5,242 202 

1924 5,573 331 

1925 5,705 132 

1926 5,921 216 

1927 6,333 412 

1928 6,411 78 


Our data for the years since 1928 are not on a com- 
parable basis with those given in the preceding table, 
though they are comparable with one another. The fol- 
lowing figures are compiled from a booklet issued 
annually by the statistical office of the city.^“ The data 

Land Owned at 
End of Year 


Year (In hectares) 

1929 8,206 

1930 7,287 

1931 7,308 

1932 7,309 

1933 7,309 


probably differ in scope from those shown for 1918-28, 
first in that they include the tract of 984 hectares in the 
‘Tobau” referred to in the footnote on the preceding 
page, and second in that they do not include the land 


which was entered into in 1917, and had not been carried out up to 
1928. The Lobau area is sometimes figured in. See for example Das 
Neue Wien, Vol. II, p. 60, where the total at the end of 1925 is shown 
as 6,689 hectares. 

^ Statistisches Tascfienhitch fur Wien. The figure for 1933 was fur- 
nished by the statistical office in advance of publication of the booklet. 
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owned by endowment funds administered by the city 
government. The 1929 item also must include the land 
owned by the Danube Flood Protection Agency. If this 
is correct, the net acquisition of land in 1930 was 103 
hectares; in 1931, 2l hectares; and in 1932, one hec- 
tare, 

IV. expenditures for land 

We noted above that the municipality was able to 
buy land on very favorable terms because it was almost 
the only buyer in the market. We present here the in- 
formation which we have been able to gather concerning 
the amounts which the city has expended for land and 
the prices it has paid. 

The following table shows, in thousands of schillings, 
the expenditures for land bought and receipts for land 
sold for the years 1925-29 inclusive, the only years for 
which the annual figures are at hand:“ 


Year Expenditures Receipts 

1925 4,150 31 

1926 6,373 88 

1927 4,602 114 

1928 5,373 14 

1929 11,485 524 


For the years from 1919 to 1922 a computation would 
be meaningless, because the crown was depreciating very 
rapidly and the dates within the year in which the pur- 
chases were made are not known. Danneberg says that 
for the years 1923-29 the city expended 46,800,000 
schillings for land.^* This would mean 14,800,000 for 
1923 and 1924 together. For the years after 1929 we 

'^For 1925 see Yoranschlag der Bundeshanftaadt Wien filr das Jahr 
^S>^7rP‘ 74) fof 1926-29 Rechnungsabschlws der Bimdeshaa-ptstadt Wien 
jur das Jahr jrjatf, p. 75 ; xga/, p. 765 292 ?, p. 77 ; 2929 , p. 74 . 

^'X>tts Neue Wien, 1929 , p. 63 . 
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have no definite knowledge, tliough Danneberg says 
also that during the years from 1923 to 1930 the city 
spent 1,780,000 pounds sterling in the purchase of 
landd'' This would indicate expenditures in 1930 of 
14,800,000 schillings, which seems an impossibly high 
figure. A report submitted by a committee of the City 
Council in 1931 stated the amount spent for land in 
1930 as 7,615,306 schillings. All these figures include 
some expenditures for land outside the city and some 
purchases like that of the valuable building at Opern- 
gasse 6 in the Inner City, which have nothing to do with 
the program of dwelling construction. The figures also 
include land for institutional use. 

As compared with pre-war prices, the city bought land 
very cheap, according to common report, at from one- 
seventh to one-tenth the pre-war prices. We have com- 
piled from the city’s records information concerning all 
the purchases that were made In the yeai-s from 1919 
to 1929 inclusive, omitting those where the total price 
was less than 250,000 schillings.^® We were not able to 
compile data for all the small properties, but we have 
assembled the information for all the purchases which 
were made from December i, 1928 to November 30, 
1929. 

For the large properties over the whole period, exclu- 
sive of the cases where the value of the building played 
an important part In the determination of the price paid, 
the average cost was 1.72 schillings per square meter, or 
about $ 1,000 per acre. For all purchases, with no adjust- 
ment on account of the price paid for improvements, the 

The New Vienna, 1930, p. 69. 

‘“A few cases were omitted from the computations where either the 
area was not shown in the records or the property was boug-ht on some 
basis other than for cash. 
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average was 2.11 schillings per square meter. Thus in 
the case of these larger purchases, tho price paid for 
buildings that had to be torn down made no great dif- 
ference. 

However, our study of the complete data for 1 928-29 
shows that in the case of the properties which sold for 
less than 2 50,000 schillings, the buildings played a much 
bigger part in the price that was paid. The 95 proper- 
ties that were bought in 1928-29 showed a general 
average of 3.1 1 schillings per square meter, while 
the seven cases where the purchasing price was over 
250,000 schillings showed an average of only 1.92 
schillings per square meter. If we eliminate 43 purchases 
in which the value of the buildings was the major factor 
we get an average of 2.28 schillings per square meter for 
all the remaining sites, while the five cases where the 
purchase price was over a 50,000 schillings showed an 
average of only 1.69 schillings per square meter. 

All these prices are, of course, only approximate mea- 
sures of the cost of the land, since they take no account 
of cash differences paid in connection with trades, nor 
of expenses other than the nominal purchase price, such 
as those arising from agreements to meet the moving 
expenses of the seller, incidental costs of purchasing, loss 
of taxes, deferred payments on annuities which in a few 
cases were given in place of cash settlements, nor finally 
of the cost of demolition of worthless buildings. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the city of Vienna 
estimates that the average value of private ground not 
used for agriculture within the limits of the city is about 
10 schillings per square meter.^’ Our figures indicate that 
the city paid an average of 1.7 schillings per square 


” Wirttchaftlkhe t^achr'tchun, Vol. Vn, No. 13, p. 68. 
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meter. However, the average for the whole city is 
brought up by the relatively high value of business sites 
in the Inner City, and comparatively little land of this 
character was bought by the city. 

V. RENTS IN MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 

The city has aimed all through to keep its rents on a 
parity with those charged for comparable space in old 
buildings, in spite of the fact that the rent restriction 
law does not apply to new construction. It is felt that 
if the rents in the new buildings were put above the level 
of the rents in the old ones, the disparity would cause 
undesirable inequalities of real income between tenants 
of the old and the new buildings. Consequently, the 
policy is to write off completely the investment in a 
municipal building on the day that it passes out of the 
control of the Construction Division of the Housing 
Bureau, and to base the rents entirely on costs of ad- 
ministration and maintenance. 

The rent is determined by adding together the operat- 
ing expenses for which house owners are responsible 
(water consumption, cleaning of pipes, sweeping of 
chimneys, lighting of halls, insurance), the expense for 
the maintenance of the building and the gardens, and 
the cost of management. No interest is charged for the 
capital invested in the building. The repair costs are not 
the current expenditures but flat sums estimated to cover 
average costs. Since new buildings naturally do not re- 
quire any considerable amount of repair a reserve fund 
is accumulated for the higher costs expected in the fu- 
ture. 

The rates are intended to cover total operating costs 
for all buildings, not the individual costs for the in- 
dividual building. Higher rates are charged where costs 
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are unusually high because of a large amount of court 
and garden space, but account is also taken of differences 
of desirability which are not reflected in costs. Thus the 
rents are adjusted according to the location of the build- 
ing, distance from a street railway, distance from the 
Inner City, and equipment. 

The rent ranges between ii groschen (1.5 cents) and 
30 groschen per square meter per month. The maximum 
rate of 30 groschen, however, applies only to a few 
dwellings near the Inner City, which are equipped with 
private bathrooms and servants’ rooms. The minimum 
rate of 1 1 groschen applies to certain buildings erected 
in the early period of construction which are of an in- 
ferior standard. “ For an overwhelming majority of the 
buildings, the rate is between 15 and 20 groschen per 
month, or about 85 cents for a dwelling consisting of liv- 
ing room, sleeping chamber, and kitchen. The total 
amount of rent collected in 1929 was 3,447,106 schil- 
lings. The number of apartments at the beginning of 
the year was 28,346 and at the end of the year 33,021. 
Assuming that the average number for the year was an 
average of these two figures, or 30,683, the average rent 
per dwelling figures out at 112 schillings, or $16 per 
year. This is without any allowance for the rental of 
business locations, which is not reported separately. Of 
these there were 1,309 at the beginning of the year, and 
1,547 If assume that these were rented 

at the same average rate as were the dwellings, the 
average rental drops to 107 schillings, or $14 per year. 

In addition there is the house building tax. This is 
charged at the same rates as are charged on private 
property similarly situated and similarly equipped. But 

^ Die Wohnmgsfolltik der Gemeindt Wien^ p. 70. Compare p. 6a. 
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since in the past there were no small dwellings of the sort 
that are being built by the city, the middle-class dwelling 
must be brought into the comparison with respect to 
equipment. The tax in general does not exceed 1.5 
schillings per month j in the larger dwellings it amounts 
to from 2 to 2.5 schillings. We shall not be far wrong 
if we figure the total expense for rent and tax for the 
predominant type of dwelling consisting of a small hall, 
kitchen, and a full-sized room, all directly lighted and 
ventilated, with hardwood floors, white enameled doors 
and gas stove furnished by the city, electric light, water, 
and toilet in the dwelling, at $1.50 per month. 

VI. FINANCING THE HOUSING PROGRAM 

One of the most controversial points in the whole pro- 
gram relates to the choice between loans and current 
taxation as the means of financing. In fact, many bitter 
opponents of the program which has been carried out by 
the Social Democratic party state they would have ap- 
proved of it if the financing had been done to a larger 
extent by loans. 

In general the policy of the city government has been 
to finance the entire program from the yield of current 
taxation, though in 1922 and 1923 loans were floated for 
the purpose. The principal reason for this policy as it 
is stated by the city administration relates to the policy 
of charging no rent beyond maintenance and repair. This 
policy would not necessarily be inconsistent with a pro- 
gram of financing on loans, but it is believed that if con- 
struction were financed heavily by loans there would be 
much greater pressure to include the service of the loans 
in the sums to be raised out of rents. 

Nominally the housing program Is financed by the 
dwelling construction tax (W oh-nhausteuer) which is the 
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successor to the old house rent tax. There is this impor- 
tant difference between the two taxes, however, that the 
pre-war house rent tax, including a municipal surcharge, 
was a flat tax of 40.2 per cent, whereas the house con- 
struction tax is very sharply graduated. The smallest 
dwellings, those with pre-war rentals of 1,2,00 crowns 
(about $240) or less per year pay from a.o8 to 2.31 per 
cent of the pre-war rent. Dwellings with a pre-war rental 
of from 1,201 to 3,000 crowns pay from 2.64 to 3.32 per 
cent. The rates scale up to a maximum of 37.18 per cent. 
The small dwellings, which make up more than four- 
fifths of the total number, pay only one-fourth of the 
total tax, while large dwellings (which make up 3 per 
cent of the total number) and business locations pay over 
60 per cent of the total. Even at the maximum, however, 
the rate is not as high as the rate assessed against all 
rents under the pre-war rental tax.^° New dwellings, in- 
cluding those built by the city, are subject to the tax at 
the same rate as old dwellings, the rate being estimated 
by comparison with similar quarters for which the pre- 
war rents are known. 

It would be a mistake to infer, however, from the 
emphasis given to the dwelling house tax in current dis- 
cussion, that the building operations are financed entirely 
out of this tax. The amount which has been expended 
for the construction of dwellings is much more than the 
yield of the dwelling construction tax. The difference 
has been made up out of the general revenues of the city. 

It is to be noted, however, that since the tax is based on the pre- 
war rent, it may represent a hig-her percentage of actual rental value 
of properties tinder present-day economic and social conditions, The 
population of the city has declined and its prosperity has declined still 
more, while the number of dwcllmgs has been increased by more than 
15 per cent. Consequently the pre-war rentals may be higher than could 
now be obtained in a free market, in spite of the rise of building costs. 
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The accompanying table, in schillings, compares the to- 
tal expenditure on dwellings for recent years with the 
yield of the dwelling house tax.“® 


Year House Construe- Investment in Hous- 

tion Tax ing Facilities 

1928 36 , 193,553 95 , 564,461 

1929 36 , 403,379 92 , 307,657 

1930 36 , 257,648 96 , 488,495 

1931 36 , 385,365 82 , 424,895 

1932 35 , 800,000 47 , 795,160 

1933 47 , 000,000 42 , 072,400 


This table makes it clear that the inscription, “Erected 
by the City of Vienna from the Dwelling House Tax,” 
which is placed on municipal buildings, is somewhat mis- 
leading. The buildings are a considerable charge against 
the general revenues of the city. Among these general 
revenues, by far the most important items are the share 
of the city in funds distributed by the federal govern- 
ment, and the welfare tax {Fiirsorgeabgabe), which is a 
flat assessment of 4. per cent on all payrolls. Originally 
this tax was designed to take care of the expenditures of 
the city for relief and social betterment. However, 
though the expenditures for these purposes have been 
very heavy, the yield from the “welfare” tax has been 
sufficient to leave a considerable sum for other purposes. 
For 192,8 the yield of the dwelling house tax was 
36,193,553 schillings, while the yield of the welfare tax 
was 76,1 65,09 8, and the share of the city in federal taxes 
136,781,531 schillings. Expenditures in that year were 
95, 564., 461 schillings for construction of dwellings, and 
5,08 r, 777 schillings for administration. 

“From StaththchBs Taschenbuch fUr Wien 1929-32, Figures for 1932 
and 1933 are budgeted items. 
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We noted above that in, 1922 and 1923 the housing 
program was financed to a considerable extent by loans. 
These loans at the end of 1933 constituted practically 
the entire debt of the city. The total amount of the is- 
sues was 186 billion crowns, or about two and a half mil- 
lion dollars at the exchange rates of 1923. The interest 
varies on the different issues of the loan and averages 
about 5.9 per cent. There was no amortization for the 
first ten years. Interest and amortization are charges 
against the proceeds of the dwelling house tax. 



CHAPTER VI 
ADMINISTRATION 

The administration of the housing properties of the 
city, including the old houses which have been bought 
by the city or are the property of municipal trust funds, is 
the responsibility of the Housing Bureau. The only ex- 
ception is the administration of the houses in the so- 
called garden settlements, which is entrusted to co- 
operative societies made up of the tenants. The major 
tasks of the Housing Bureau are the allocation of the 
dwellings, the collection of rents, and the control of re- 
pairs. The municipal architectural office is responsible for 
decisions on technical questions and for the actual repair 
operations. 

I. ALLOCATION OF DWELLINGS 
By far the most difficult part of the administration of 
municipal buildings is the allocation of the space among 
applicants. Partly because there is still no reserve of 
vacant apartments in the city, and partly because the new 
dwellings are much more attractive than old ones with 
similar rents, the number of applicants is far larger than 
can be accommodated. So long as this is the case, and so 
long as the commercial principle of allocation to the 
best-paying tenants is rejected, even the most careful 
distribution of space is certain to cause much dissatisfac- 
tion. Nobody can afford to give up his apartment, hence 
the only outlet for dissatisfaction is criticism. Difficulties 
which seem like trifles in the case of a private owner be- 
come grounds for political agitation. It is inevitable that 
the officials who have to assign the dwellings will be 
under constant suspicion of favoritism. 


91 
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An attempt is made to standardize procedure in the 
allocation of dwellings, by the use of a “point system” 
of classifying applicants according to urgency of needs. 
This system was adopted in 1922, primarily for use in 
connection with the allocation of the private dwellings 
which came under the control of the Housing Bureau 
through the operation of the requisition law. The points 
were awarded on the basis of the following schedule: 


Point System of Classifying Applicants for 
Dwellings 


Points 


Austrian citizenship 1 

Domicile in Vienna 1 

Marital status : 

Married less than one year 1 

Married or living together as husband and 

wife for more tlian one year 2 

Each child: 

Under 14- years of age 1 

Over 14 years of age 2 

Residence in Vienna: 

Since birth 4 

Since August 1, 1914 3 

For more than one year 1 

Legally binding notification to vacate present 

residence . 5 

Unfitness of present dwelling for continued oc- 
cupancy 5 

DisaHity: 

“Of 60 per cent or more” 1 

Complete 5 

Pregnancy, more than six months advanced 1 

Illness which will be made materially worse by 

continuing to live in present dwelling 1 

Sub-tenancy (not with parents or parents-in-law) . 2 

Each member of the family who sleeps away 

from home and has no room of his own ...... 2 
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Household separated under such circumstances 
as to make it impossible to live with parents 

or parents-in-law 2 

Overcrowding: for each person too many in a 

dwelling' 1 

Lack of kitchen 1 

Applicant the principal tenant of a dwelling fit 
for occupancy wliich is not overcrowded, or 

has only one excess person —10 

Sub-tenancy where rooms are fit for occupancy 

and not overcrowded — 5 


“ A “living room" (Zmmer) is considered to be overcrowded if oc- 
cupied by more than three adults or two adults and two children; 
a sleeping chamber (Kabimtt), if occupied by more than two adults 
or one adult and two children under ten years of age. Overcrowding 
is recognized in the case of the principal tenant only if the persons 
to be counted are members of the same family circle. Likewise in the 
case of sub-tenants, overcrowding is only computed with respect to 
the number of persons in the sub-tenant’s own family circle. 

Persons with lo or more points are put in Class I, 
that is, are considered to be in urgent need of dwellings. 
Those with from five to nine points are put in Class II, 
and those with less than five points, in Class III. Listing 
in the third class is practically equivalent to rejection of 
the application. Single persons and those who have been 
married less than a year are excluded from Class I, even 
if the total number of points awarded is lo or more. In 
exceptional cases, names may be transferred to a differ- 
ent class than that in which the application of the point 
system places them. 

Applications which are placed in the first group are 
given more careful scrutiny and the most urgent cases 
separated out as Class I-a. This includes nearly all ap- 
plicants who are homeless, not through their own fault, 
and those who occupy rooms which are being condemned 
on architectural or sanitary grounds. 
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The number of applicants rated first class at the end 
of the years 192.0,-2,5 and 1930 was as follows d 


1922 15,039 

1923 19,503 

1924 20,800 

1925 16,448 

1930 (November) 8,075 


In 1925 the qualifications were modified so that 
weight was given to distance of residence from place of 
work, and to professional need for a different type of 
dwelling. How rigidly the actual allocation follows the 
theoretical rules it is difficult for an outsider to judge.^ 

The administration lays special emphasis on the ex- 
clusion of middlemen from participation in the assign- 
ment of dwellings. The following statement on this sub- 
ject was issued in 1 93 1 : 

TO ALL APPLICANTS FOR ASSIGNMENT OF DWELLINGS AND FOB. 
exchange OF DWELLINGS IN MUNICIPAL DWELLING HOUSES 

Persons who are applicants for dwellings and those who wish 
to make exchanges in municipal dwellings frequently apply to 
the house inspectors, to the tenants’ representatives, and to other 
persons for assistance in presenting their cases before the hous- 
ing office. 

The Municipal Dwelling Administration gives notice that 
house inspectors and caretakers are strictly forbidden either to 
co-operate in these efforts, or to discourage them. The employ- 
ment of other negotiators is also forbidden. Before the Housing 
Bureau, every applicant must plead his own cause. Tenants 
in the municipal dwelling houses cannot be treated differently 

’For Igs 2 -a 5 from Das W ohnun^svsesen in Oesterrelchf p. 68; for 
1930, from Ernest L. Harris, “Workingmen’s Housing in Vienna,” 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 32, May 1931, p. 16. 

’ One case came to our personal attention where two adults, six chil- 
dren, and four can-trles inhabited one room and a kitchen, in a very 
bad building erected before x86o. The family had an official letter 
advising them of their assignment to the list of preferred applicants 
for a change of dwelling, dated more than five years previously. 
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from tenants in private dwellings, and the Housing Bureau can- 
not give preferred treatment to any applicant. Correspondence 
concerning housing matters is not to be addressed to individuals, 
but only to the appropriate section of the administration.® 

The policy here outlined is undoubtedly wise, for 
abuses might easily arise from the intervention of trade 
union officials, political bosses, and others who might 
have, or claim to have, influence with the housing au- 
thorities. 

The criticism most frequently offered against the ad- 
ministration is that Social Democrats are favored in the 
allocation of dwellings. For instance an Austrian critic 
says; “The tenants are everywhere Social Democrats with 
the exception of a dwindling residue of i to 8 per cent.”'* 
We have been told by numerous reliable informants that 
it has been almost impossible for any one but a Social 
Democrat to get an apartment, and that active party 
workers were favored over nominal members of the 
party. The housing authorities vigorously deny this and 
claim that others than Social Democrats who move into 
the municipal dwelling houses tend to become Social 
Democrats because of their appreciation of what the 
municipality has donej hence that if they did allow party 
considerations to control, they would prefer to bring in 
non-Socialists as a way of educating them in the ad- 
vantages of socialism.' 

To determine the facts accurately would have required 
a very extensive field study. Some sample election re- 
turns which were furnished us indicated that the per- 
centage of Social Democratic voters was not higher in 

‘Die Wohmmg, October 1931, VoL H, p. 141. 

‘Eugene M. Kogon, “Socialist Housing in Vienna,” The Coimnon- 
‘uieal, Vol. XIV, 1931, p. 64. Kogon cites no evidence for his figures, 

“There may be some selection also from the other side, since active 
political opponents of the Social Democratic party might feel reluctant 
to apply for municipal dwellings, thus laying themselves open to the 
charge of taking private advantage of a public policy which they oppose. 
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municipal apartments than in neighboring private dwell- 
ings, but we were not able to carry the investigation 
along this line far enough to make it conclusive. In this 
connection it is to be noted that since in Vienna two- 
thirds of the voters, and at least three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of the small dwellings, are Social Democrats, 
or were so before 1934, an impartial distribution would 
give the members of that party a great majority of the 
apartments. 

It appears to us that even if the Social Democratic 
party has not had a systematic policy of exclusion of 
political opponents from the buildings. It would be im- 
possible to exclude personal and party considerations 
from the job of allocating an average of 100 new dwell- 
ings a week, to say nothing of exchanges and re-assign- 
ments. V/e doubt very much if the task of allocation 
has been performed in Vienna very differently from the 
way it would have been performed in an American city. 
Outside Utopia one cannot anticipate that the public 
administration of extensive properties occupied by voters 
can be kept free from partisanship.® 

Some complaints are also made that for reasons of 
party politics the Housing Bureau allocates rooms for 
other than dwelling piurposes. A leader of the Christian 
Socialist group in the Town Council in 1931 publicly 
criticized the administration severely for using the money 
designated for housing purposes to build assembly halls 

‘It may be of interest to note that the same criticism is made ag'ainst 
the Christian Socialist administration of the city of Innsbruck, which 
also administers some municipal houses. The organ of the Austrian 
Association of House and Land Owners in 1931 published an appeal 
over the signature of the agricultural block of the legislature of Tirol, 
petitioning the municipal officials to give primary consideration to natives 
of Tirol in assigning the dwellings. “Party relationships,” it is urged, 
“ought not to be the only consideration.” (J)er Haus- tmi GrmdbesHzer^ 
Oct. 4, 1931.) 
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for the use of the Social Democratic party, and for 
assigning to trade unions for office purposes space that 
would otherwise be available for dwellings. 

11. DENSITY OF OCCUPANCY 

In connection with the budget for 1931 the head of 
the, Housing Bureau, Staitrat Weber, stated that the 
average occupancy of all the dwellings in Vienna was 
3.2 persons and the average for the city apartment was 
four persons. The city dwellings, he said, are rented al- 
most entirely to families with children. He showed that 
the families which were assigned dwellings in the first 
eleven months of 1930 comprised 15,227 adults and 
6,904 children. As there were 6,040 dwellings, this 
figured out an average of 3.66 persons to the dwelling. 

We were able to compile statistics on the occupancy of 
36,527 municipal apartments. We found the average oc- 
cupancy of these apartments to be 3.51 persons. The 
difference between our average and that computed by the 
Housing Bureau for 1930 is partly accounted for by the 
fact that in our computation a few empty dwellings were 
included. Clearly, however, Weber’s estimate of an 
average of four persons to the dwelling is too high, even 
though the occupancy of the old dwellings which the 
city owns of the one-family houses in the so-called gar- 
den settlements is probably somewhat higher than in 
the new apartment buildings. 

There is no question that the average occupancy of 
the dwellings in the city apartments is higher than the 
average in the old dwellings not controlled by the 
municipality, although sub-letting is not as a rule per- 
mitted. This is to be expected, in view of the preference 
given large families in the allocation of dwellings. It 
does not necessarily mean that the city dwellings are 
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more crowded, since their average floor space is in the 
neighborhood of 40 square meters, while the average 
in the old dwellings is only about 30 square meters — ^in 
spite of the fact that the latter include practically all 
the larger apartments. Our attention was called to cases 
of occupancy by two persons of the apartments intended 
for only one. 

in. ROUTINE ADMINISTRATION 

The administration of the buildings is highly central- 
ized. Direct oversight of the house and collection of 
rents are enti'usted to caretakers who live in the build- 
ings, but these caretakers have no authority to make 
regulations or decide any question of policy. The care- 
takers are supervised by the building inspectors. The 
inspectors are responsible also for the maintenance of the 
courts, gardens, and sidewalks. 

The city has succeeded to the pre-war position of the 
landlord, and has absolute control of utilization of the 
buildings and an unlimited right to terminate the rental 
contracts. The tenants have elected representatives, but 
these are only advisory j they have no authority in the 
management of the buildings. Opponents of the housing 
program have criticized this autocratic arrangement not 
so much for its actual as for its potential effects on the 
freedom of the tenant. Thus Vas says; 

In these dwellings the tenant lives under healthful condi- 
tions, he lives cheaply, he saves time and work; in short, as 
tenement houses tliey are ideal — the dream of many a housing 
reformer is realized. But solicitude has gone too far. Individual 
needs cannot be satisfied. Literally, every nail driven in the 
wall is controlled by the dty government. Every individual 
rule may be approved, but all the rules taken together tend to 
destroy the satisfaction of living in a building where everything 
is done mechanically and the bureaucracy, because no rents are 
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charged, is in a position to exercise the most minute control in 
every part of every dwelling.’' 

This of course is a criticism, not so much of the adminis- 
tration of the buildings, as of the whole modern system 
of living in compact apartments, public or private. It 
is hardly conceivable that thousands of people can be 
packed together at the rate of one person to every i20 
square feet of floor space, without a fairly rigid system 
of centralized control, 

IV. PROMOTION OF USE OF BA.THING FAaUTIES 

Our most serious reservation as to the wisdom of the 
city’s management of the buildings relates to its failure 
to bring about more complete utilization of the bathing 
facilities. We have collected data concerning the utiliza- 
tion, in 1 93 1, of the centralized bathing rooms which are 
enumerated in the official statistics, 64 in all. In these 
buildings there was on the average one tub for each 165 
persons and one shower for each 127. Although this 
equipment seems rather scanty, the facilities were uti- 
lized at much less than their full capacity. If we figure 
the monthly capacity at 500 tub baths per tub and 750 
shower baths per shower, the theoretical capacity works 
out at 167,000 tub baths and 325,500 shower baths per 
month. The actual utilization was only a little more than 
this for the whole year — 169,840 tub baths, and 437,054 
shower baths, that is, an average of i r baths per person 
for the year. 

This scanty utilization may be due to any or all of 
several causes. First, in the majority of cases the baths 
were closed for several days in the week; on Sundays 
and holidays they were open only in the morning. This 

''Die Wiener Wohmmgszwangwirtschafty p. 9i. 
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practice, however, is not necessarily a cause o£ the low- 
utilization — ^it may be merely a reasonable measure of 
economy in view of the low utilization. 

Second, the fees for use of the baths are rather high — 
perhaps because of an effort to spread the overhead costs 
over a relatively small number of users. The rates in 
effect on March i, 1932 were i schilling (14 cents) for 
a tub bath, and 40 groschen (5.6 cents) for a shower.® 

Third, on account of the great size of many of these 
apartment buildings many dwellings are at an incon- 
venient distance from the bathing rooms. The Karl Marx 
Hof, which is three-fifths of a mile long, has two bath- 
ing rooms (and a total of 20 tubs and 30 showers). It 
seems likely that a good many occupants are reluctant to 
go down four or five flights of stairs and along several 
hundred yards of hallway, perhaps across an open court, 
in order to reach a bathtub. 

Fourth, use of public bathing establishments is a well- 
established Viennese custom and it is probable that a good 
many occupants of the buildings, since they have to make 
a j ourney to reach a bath anyway, prefer to use them.” 
On the other hand our statistics probably cover some use 
of the baths by outsiders. 

While an accurate appraisal of the policy of the ad- 
ministration would require access to cost data which 
separate the overhead from the direct operating costs 
of bathing establishments, it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that a lower scale of fees would not only increase 

“ These prices, according to an o-fficial statement, are lower than those 
charged in the public bathing establishments. {Die Wohnung, Vol. Ill, 
Pt. 4, p. 5s.) A case has come to our attention, however, in which 
fees as low as 18 groschen were charged for showei baths in public 
bathing establishments. 

“ The public baths, however, report only about five to six baths per 
capita per year. 
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revenue without correspondingly increasing the expense, 
but would effect a material improvement in the standard 
of living of the occupants. 

V. COST OF MANAGEMENT 

Opinions differ as to the efficiency and economy with 
which the buildings were managed by the municipal 
Housing Bureau. The accompanying table shows the 
operating revenues and the expenses of management 
of municipal apartment buildings and cottage settle- 


Operatiko Revenues and Expenses of Municipal Apartment Buildings 
AND Cottage Settlements, 1929“ 

(In schillings) 


Item 

Apartment 

Buildings 

Cottage 

Settlements 

INCOME 

4,601,541 

140,696 

Rent 

3,447,106 

94,694 

Laundries and baths 

869,119 

817 

Miscellaneous income 

172,169 

45,185 

Interest on the reserve for repairs 

113,147 

— 

EXPENDITURES 

4,634,938 

64,253 

Administration: 

Wages and salaries 

388,659 

15,474 

Commissions and fees 

59,858 

2,383 

Pensions 

86,293 

3,436 

Supplies 

62,414 

2,470 

Operation: 



Taxes and water rates ' 

432,385 

4,897 

Sewer cleaning 

70,227 

4,530 

Lighting of stairways, halts, and courts 

327,444 

734 

Chimney cleaning 

33,102 

2,569 

Insurance premiurns 

107,273 

6,246 

817 

Laundries and baths . 

875,579 

Miscellaneous 

80,224 

18,293 

Maintenance 

879,041 

2,404 

Reserve for repairs 

1,232,389 

— 

NET INCOME OR DEFICIT 

-33,397 

+76,443 


‘■SistP'oranichlog derBttndeshauptttadt If^hn ftir das Jahr 1929, p.2Qi', 
Rechnungsabschbtss der Bundeshauptstadt Wien Jiir das Jahr 192S, pp. 213, 
215; the same, 1929, pp. 209, 211. 
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meats as reported for 1929. The data shown for apart- 
ments relate only to the dwellings which have been con- 
structed by the city, of which there were 28,346 at the 
beginning and 33,105 at the end of the year. Data for 
cottage settlements cover those built by the co-operative 
associations, as well as those built by the city, but the 
figures do not include the expenses of management which 
the co-operative associations incur. The number of such 
cottages at the beginning of the year was 3,840, and at 
the end of the year 4,084. These figures are not en- 
tirely conclusive since we do not know how accurately 
the expenses of administration of the housing properties 
are separated from the other municipal expenses.’'" 

Some light is thrown on the question, however, by the 
number of persons employed by the housing adminis- 
tration. The accompanying table shows the personnel 
employed on the dates indicated. 


Personnel or the Housing Bureau op the Citp or 'Vienna 


Personnel” 

Oct. 1, 
1924 

Jan. 1, 
1926 

Dec,31j 

1926 

Aug. 1, 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Officials and clerical 








employees 

24 

33 

38 

45 

47 

49 

49 

House inspectors 


3 

12 

16 

16 

20 

21 

Mechanics 



13 

17 

22 

31 

38 

Laundress 

H 


— 

— 

— 

1 

1 


* See Voranschlaider Bundeshauptstadlff'ienfiir das JahrWZT, p. 193; the 
same, 1930, p. 205; the same, 1931, p. 219; Rechnun%salsMuss fur 1926, 
p. 193. 


The office also managed at the end of the year 7,500 
other dwellings in old houses and barracks, so that the 
office force in 1930 numbered less than one per 1,000 
tenants. 

” Compare Vas, D/e Wiener Wofimngs!smmgswirtschaft, p. 72 , 














CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSIONS 

In passing judgment on the policies which we have 
sketched, it is important that we keep clear the distinc- 
tion between emergency relief and permanent social re- 
form. This program is a housing reform, not a stop-gap 
or emergency measure. There was an emergency situa- 
tion at the start, but that was not the real reason for 
the program 3 it was rather a favorable opportunity to 
put over a program which probably was intended from 
the start to be as permanent as the Social Democratic 
party’s control of the city. The objective is substantially 
free housing for the individual at community cost. This 
is clearly stated in an official publication, as follows: 

There must be no pause. The city’s building activity must 
continue. After tlie second building program a third and fourth 
will follow. It has become a permanent task of the city to build 
wholesome dwellings and make them accessible to the broad 
masses of the population. The city will not go lame in the 
fulfillment of this great responsibility.^ 

The housing program of Vienna may be appraised 
from two totally different standpoints 3 namely, the 
soundness of the basic policy, and the way in which the 
policy was carried out. We shall defer to Section V of 
this chapter consideration of the more fundamental is- 
sues, taking up first several points of detail. 

I. COTTAGE SETTLEMENTS VERSUS APARTMENT 
BUILDINGS 

The marked preference of the city administration for 
apartment houses over individual family houses has been 

’ Die WohnungsfoUtik der Gemeinie Wien, p, 89. Compare above, 
pp. I -a. 
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the subject of more controversy than any other feature 
of the program except perhaps the decision to finance 
the buildings out of taxes rather than loans — though to 
be sure the issue apparently looms larger in the eyes of 
foreign critics than it does in those of the Viennese them- 
selves. 

The city government has defended its policy almost 
entirely on the ground of economy. It has shown with- 
out difficulty that it was impossible, with the means at 
the city’s disposal, to go to the extreme of building new 
satellite towns completely detached from the city and 
each with its own community life. Merely to have es- 
tablished proper transportation facilities connecting such 
satellite cities with the main city would have used up a 
large fraction of the available funds. The real question 
is whether it would have been practicable to build 30,000 
or 40,000 more suburban cottages similar to those which 
were actually built, and a correspondingly smaller num- 
ber of apartment dwellings. And if so would it have been 
a better plan? 

The official defense of the city’s policy is as follows: 

We have found that if we utilize 50 per cent of a building 
site for the erection of an apartment building we need only 30 
square meters of ground for each dwelling; hence the cost of 
land is much lower than if we built more cottages. [It will be 
remembered that the amount of land allocated to each cottage 
was at first 300 to 350 square meters, then 200 and finally 
1 20] .... Moreover, there are material economies in the erec- 
tion of multi-story dwellings directly adjacent to existing dwell- 
ings. The ancillary costs consist only of the building of short 
streets and moderate expenditures in connecting up with the 
existing network of sewers, water- and gas-pipes and electric 
lines. Finally, it has nearly always been possible to get along 
with the school buildings that were already available.® 

“ Vas Neue Vol. Ill, pp. 
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This argument is not wholly conclusive, since it omits 
reference to certain economies of construction which are 
made possible by building small cottages. For instance, 
the walls of the high buildings must be much stronger, 
the foundations deeper, and the stairways wider. On the 
whole, however, it is safe to say that there was some 
economy of construction in the apartment type of dwell- 
ing, but the difference was not great j probably no more 
than was covered by the r 5 per cent contribution which 
for several years was required of settlers in the cottage 
communities.'’ 

The cost of ground is a significant item with the dwell- 
ings situated in the densely settled sections of the city, 
but in the case of the larger sites in the outlying districts, 
where most of the larger apartment houses have been 
put, the added cost for land enough to build cottages 
would apparently not be more than 2 per cent.* The 
absence of competition in building has so reduced land 
values that they have ceased to be an important item. 

The real added cost in building cottage settlements is 
the cost of expanding the city’s network of public utility 
facilities — transportation, light, water, and sewage dis- 
posal. And the cost of providing these utilities cannot be 
estimated on the basis of the actual costs in cottage de- 
velopments, because the costs would have gone up more 
than proportionately if the number of cottages had been 

’ It cannot be assumed, however, that if the city had concentrated 
its efforts on building cottages instead of apartments it could have found 
a sufficient number of tcn.ints who were able and willing to contribute 
15 per cent of the cost in cash or in labor. 

‘Counting 30 square meters per dwelling for an apartment, and iza 
square meters for a cottage, and valuing the land at 3 schillings per 
square meter, the difference in land cost is ayo schillings, out of a total 
cost of about 13,000 schillings, or a little over 2 per Cent, But the actual 
utilization of space in the larger apartment house averages less than 50 
per cent, so that actually more than 40 square meter? is used per dwelling. 
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several times greater, because of the wider area which 
would have had to be covered. 

Aside from financial considerations, two other factors 
are said to have played a part in the decision — local 
tradition and preference, and political strategy. As to the 
first point, the apartment house is the traditional Vien- 
nese residence, and is unquestionably preferred over the 
garden cottages by a considerable proportion of the pop- 
ulation. For many families, especially those with chil- 
dren, the possession of a bit of ground and a garden of 
flowers or vegetables is a most precious asset; but there 
must be thousands of others to whom a Sunday tramp 
over the Leopoldberg has more recreational appeal than 
an afternoon in the onion bed.® And the suburban cottage 
gives much less ready access than does the apartment 
house to the work-place by day and the cafe by night. 

It is urged by opponents of the city’s plan that the 
administrative preference for the apartment building is 
political — the cottagers make poor socialists. The tenant 
works in his garden when he ought to be attending a 
political gathering or a trade union meeting, and his 
respect for private property Is enhanced by the equity he 
has earned in his home and the direct relationship he sees 
between the work he puts into his garden and the prod- 
uct he takes out of it. Apartment house life encourages 
restriction of the size of the family and develops com- 
munity action and community thinking, * 

The decision one reaches on this question depends 

' One tenant of an apartment house, a former suburban “colonist,” 
remarked to us that he tvas “no longer a slave to his garden.” 

“ However, the testimony of the renegade “colonist” whom we quoted 
in the preceding footnote was to the effect that he felt much more 
pressure to Join in a political rally when he lived in a settlement in 
which everybody knew everybody than when he lived in an apartment 
dwelling where nobody knew or cared about anybody else. 
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chiefly on his assumptions. If we start with the assump- 
tion that the cultural advantage is all with the cottage 
and garden we shall find no conclusive evidence that it 
was impossible to provide more cottages and gardens. It 
is evident that the administration’s appreciation of the 
social and cultural advantages of cottages was not strong 
enough to stimulate any strenuous search for a way to 
overcome the financial handicaps of the suburban col- 
onies.'' 

But this is not strange. As was pointed out in Chapter 
I, the people of Vienna are very fortunately situated 
with respect to opportunities for outdoor recreation in 
forests and on the hills. The city administration was 
already trying to educate its constituency to higher stand- 
ards of sanitation and housing comfort than they had 
ever known before. It would have been a tremendous 
undertaking for them to try to make suburbanites out 
of 50,000 or 100,000 people who had been born and 
brought up under such conditions as we have described 
in Chapter I. 

Finally, it may be worth while to remind American 
readers that the whole housing problem is very different 
in a community which lacks the equipment of automo- 
biles and radios which is characteristic of American cities. 
The automobile will some day make it easier to live in 
the suburbs of Vienna, and the radio will make it more 
difficult to live in the apartment houses. 

In comparing the cost of construction of apartment 
buildings and suburban cottages we have omitted refer- 

’ For instance, it might hive been feasible to develop a two-fimily 
type of house which -would utilize no more than 60 or So square meters 
to the dwelling and would still give the occupants the advantage of 
purer air and more quiet, and at least 1 limited opportunity to dig 
in the earth. 
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ence to the factor of durability. The large apartment 
buildings are necessarily more solidly constructed, and 
will undoubtedly have a much longer life. Hence, if de- 
preciation is allowed for in figuring shelter costs, and 
no allowance is made for probable obsolescence, the fi- 
nancial advantage must be rather decisively with the 
apartment buildings. How much weight should be given 
to this factor we consider in the next section. 

II. PERMANENT VERSUS TEMPORARY STRUCTURES 

The existence of an urgent demand for more and 
better homes does not of itself justify a policy of build- 
ing permanent modern structures. With the funds avail- 
able the housing shortage could have been relieved more 
quickly, without sacrificing the improved standards of 
health and comfort, by devoting the available resources 
to the construction of a larger number of plain tempo- 
rary one- or two-story brick or hollow tile dwellings of a 
barracks type, than by the ei*ection of structures which if 
permitted will stand for two centuries. Some added in- 
vestment for land, and for transportation and other 
utilities, would have been necessary; but not as much as 
the cottage settlement plan demanded, and certainly not 
enough to offset the saving in building costs. 

Which policy would have been wiser in the long run 
is largely a question of the future population growth and 
economic status of the city. As to prospective population, 
it is clear that within a few years the forces which have 
been reducing the juvenile population of Vienna will 
show themselves in a sharp decline in the number of 
marriages. Then, unless there is a big increase in immi- 
gration, the number of households will decline. As was 
pointed out in Chapter III, the somewhat anomalous co- 
incidence of a declining population and an increasing 
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number o£ households is accounted for largely by the 
fact that the shrinkage in the population has so far af- 
fected the numbers only of children and aged persons. 
In 1923 there were in Vienna practically three times as 
many ao-year-olds as 5-year-olds. The whole number 
of children from 4 to 6 years of age in 1 923 was 77,000, 
while the number of persons aged 24 to 28 years was 
over 173,000. 

Beyond question, within a few years the marriage rate 
will drop in accordance with the tremendously reduced 
number of persons who will be coming on to marriage- 
able age. It is true that after 1920 the number of births 
showed some recovery, but it did not rise to anything 
like the pre-war level — there were 15,200 births in 
1932 as compared with an average of 46,000 in 1908-10. 
These 15,200 births foreshadow less than half as many 
new households to be formed by marriages 20 years 
hence as are being formed now. In fact, during the post- 
war era marriages have been outnumbering births. Clear- 
ly, demographic conditions point to a rapid decline in the 
need for homes in Vienna. 

As to the economic outlook, forecasting Is more diffi- 
cult. Presumably the city government could hardly be 
expected to make plans on the assumption that it is ad- 
ministering the affairs of a doomed community. How- 
ever, there is not, and has not been since the war, any 
basis for an expectation of an excess of inward over out- 
ward migration sufficient to overcome the natural decline 
of the population. 

The well-known discrepancy between the size of the 
city and the size of the rural area of Austria which it 
serves, is, of course, not absolutely conclusive. But under 
present-day political conditions, national boundaries are 
more and more becoming economic barriers. It would 
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perhaps be unsafe to count on an indefinite continuation 
of the current tide of extreme nationalism — ^but even if 
tariff barriers and other obstructions to the free flow of 
trade were removed, the future of Vienna does not ap- 
pear bright. The possibility of building up such a city as 
Vienna in its environment arose in large part from the 
magnitude of the political and administrative services 
which were concentrated around the “imperial and 
royal” court. This political work has been decentralized, 
and nothing has come in to take its place. Vienna has no 
pronounced natural advantage as a center either of in- 
dustry or of trade. To a very large extent it is living on 
tradition and on the momentum of industries which, if 
they were not there, it could not attract under present 
conditions. 

We see no reason to believe, therefore, that the 
marked decline of population which present birth rates 
and death rates foreshadow will be offset by any greater 
inward trend of migration than has shown itself in recent 
years. And this has not been sufficient to maintain the 
population, even with a birth rate which on account of 
the age distribution of the population is far higher than 
the rate indicated by the present fecundity of the popu- 
lation. 

It will be suggested, however, that the improvement 
In the qualitative standards of Vienna housing was suffi- 
cient to justify the whole program, even though the 
quantitative problem was temporary; that if and as the 
population of the city shrinks over the next two decades, 
a rational municipal policy will involve the demolition 
of so many more old bad dwellings, so that there will 
be a continuing need for the present, and much more 
than the present, equipment of new and modern dwell- 
ings. The professed intention of the city to continue 
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building indefinitely at the 1923-31 rate was defended 
by administration representatives in this way. 

Viewed from this angle, however, the case is not a 
strong one. The enormous investment which is tied up 
in the new buildings will indeed make it possible to 
abandon more old dwellings and thereby raise the aver- 
age standard of the city, but the very permanence of the 
structures perpetuates a standard which, though high by 
the past tradition of Vienna, is low by the tradition and 
standards of most of the civilized world. 

The writer’s somewhat tentative conclusion is in fa- 
vor of the alternative suggested in the opening para- 
graph of this section. The real emergency was tempo- 
rary; in the long run, if Vienna survived as a great city, 
newer and better housing standards were bound to de- 
velop; if the city did not so survive, temporary struc- 
tures would suffice. In the short run, the same expendi- 
ture of money in the building of barracks would have 
emptied a much larger number of old bad dwellings, and 
the city would not have been committed for an indefi- 
nite future to the conspicuous deficiencies of the present 
standard — ^the long upward climb to the five-story 
dwelling and the downward climb to the bathroom; the 
lack of central heating; and the extreme compression of 
the population. 

ni. SIZE AND QUALITY OF APARTMENT DWELLINGS 

Once agreement had been reached on the idea of 
building large numbers of apartments to be rented at 
low rates, the most difficult decision which remained re- 
lated to the size and quality of the dwellings. It was 
necessary to compromise between two objectives — to 
furnish dwellings to as many people as possible, and to 
raise the housing standards of the city. Obviously, these 
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obj ectives conflicted directly, for the higher the standard 
of quality, the smaller the number of houses that could 
be built. 

Definite and very important improvements over the 
existing standards of the community were made. The 
large courtyards, the outside light in every inhabited 
room, the individual toilet in every dwelling, and the 
hardwood floors constitute a major improvement over 
the previous living arrangements of Vienna. More 
houses could have been built if these standards had not 
been insisted upon — and the waiting lists have been long 
tloroughout the experiment. 

On the other hand, the small size of the apartments, 
the lack of elevators even in six-story buildings, the lack 
of individual bathrooms, and the complete absence of 
central heating have been severely criticized. Fewer 
houses could have been built if the standard adopted 
had included these things. 

In a market economy, costs compared with prospec- 
tive salability of the space, affords a rough criterion of 
the cost of the housing which is to be built, but this test 
was excluded. The solution had to be somewhat arbi- 
trary; the writer believes that the standard of comfort 
actually set was a reasonable one, all things considered. 

IV. TAXES VERSOS LOANS 

The issue between taxes and loans as a means of 
financing the house building operations is in considerable 
part a camouflaged version of the basic issue as to the 
nature of the whole program, which is discussed in Sec- 
tion V of this chapter. For, if the buildings had been 
financed out of loans, the increased burden of interest 
and amortization would either have created irresistible 
pressure to put into the rents an item to take care of the 
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service of the loans, or else would have led to the aban- 
donment or drastic curtailment of the policy because of 
the impairment of the credit of the city. The attack on 
the policy of paying for the houses out of current taxa- 
tion was virtually an attack on the basic policy of pro- 
viding housing without a charge against the tenant for 
the use of the capital embodied in the buildings. 

If the buildings were not to be regarded as capital j if 
the city was to derive no revenue from the investment, 
then the decision of the party leaders to pay as they went 
along was entirely sound. Borrowing would have with- 
drawn as much capital from other uses as did taxation, 
unless the borrowing were done abroad. Foreign borrow- 
ing for a purpose which in no way improved the ability 
of the community to make foreign payments would have 
been dangerous. There is no economy in borrowing — 
assuming that interest and ultimately principal are ac- 
tually to be paid. The interest rate on municipal build- 
ing loans would have had to be high, even if the loan 
service had been made a charge against the properties j 
it would have had to be still higher if backed only by the 
general credit of the city, which indeed would probably 
have been exhausted long before the completion of the 
second five-year program. 

The building of the houses was a measure of direct 
relief of economic distress, and as such it was properly 
regarded as a current expense. Borrowing could have 
been justified only if there was a probability that the 
city’s ability to pay would be materially increased before 
the maturity of the loansj there was no reason to antici- 
pate such a change. 
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V. THE BASIC POLICY 

There are three principal ways in which the task of 
building and renting out homes to urban workers may 
be performed. First, the job may be left to private enter- 
prise with appropriate legislative and administrative 
supervision. 

Second, it may be regarded as a public utility and 
handled by the city on a business basis. This plan, it is 
claimed by its advocates, would make possible certain 
economies in the purchase of material, assurance of 
cheaper credit, and protection of the public against ex- 
cessive promotion costs. It would also make it possible 
for building to go forward at the risk of the public at 
times when private capitalists are more than ordinarily 
reluctant to put funds into such long-time non-liquid 
investment — as was the case in Vienna after the war, and 
as is the case everywhere in times of severe depression. 
The city would not undertake to give the renter some- 
thing for nothing, but would rather endeavor to assure 
him his money’s worth. This policy would probably have 
been approved by a majority of the opposition party in 
Vienna at the time the housing program w^as put into 
effect, and during the following decade. 

Third, housing may be regarded as a community fa- 
cility, to be paid for out of taxes, just like schools and 
parks. This is substantially the theory on which the 
Social Democratic party of Vienna defends its program. 

The actual practice in Vienna constitutes a compro- 
mise between the second and third of these plans. The 
capital costs are met out of taxes, as they would be under 
the third plan, while the operation of the buildings, in- 
cluding repairs, is treated as a self-supporting public 
utility, as it would be under the second plan. 

It is probable that anyone’s judgment on the larger 
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question as to whether it is desirable that housing shall 
be furnished free or at less than cost, like the use of parks 
and schools, will be influenced more by general social 
attitudes than by a study of the working of any specific 
example. Viemia’s experience throws light on the ques- 
tion what it is feasible to do 5 not on the desirability of 
its being done. My own conclusions are as follows: 

First, I cannot accept the theory that the provision of 
shelter, like the provision of schools, streets, and parks, 
is a service which ought ideally to be rendered by the 
city without direct cost to the occupant. The community 
facilities which are customarily furnished free are those 
which it is desired especially to foster, like education; 
those for which collection of direct payments for use 
would be impracticable or wasteful, like streets and po- 
lice protection; and those intended for the use of the 
indigent, like almshouses. Shelter, like food, can be paid 
for directly by the user; 1 see no reason why it should 
not be sold rather than given away. 

Second, the experience of Vienna affords little support 
for the idea that if shelter is to be paid for by the occu- 
pants it can be built and operated as a public utility more 
economically than by private enterprise. Vieima has built 
economically and efficiently, but the building cost data 
which we have assembled do not indicate any decisive 
superiority of public over private enterprise. And we be- 
lieve that in this respect the experiment has been con- 
ducted under unusually favorable conditions. One can- 
not assume that municipal officials as a whole will display 
the -zeal for the public interest, or manifest the adminis- 
trative ability which was characteristic of the municipal 
government in Vienna under the Social Democratic 
party. 

Third, given the rent restriction, the level of wages 
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which it made possible, and the post-war scarcity of capi- 
tal, it was impossible to charge rents high enough to 
cover the full amount of the costs. But the rents could, 
and I think should, have been set considerably higher. 
Certainly there is no sound basis for the distinction which 
has been made between capital costs and operating costs. 
Interest and amortization of building costs are just as 
necessary and legitimate parts of the cost of shelter as 
are the insurance premiums and the cost of cleaning 
chimneys. 

The provision of shelter at less than its full cost can 
be justified as a matter of social policy when there is 
genuine Inability to pay, but the rates charged in Vienna 
are below the ability of a substantial part of the popula- 
tion to pay, as is evidenced by the long lists of unsatis- 
fied applicants. Higher rents would have made funds 
available for more rapid building. If some of the indi- 
viduals who now occupy the new buildings had been 
excluded by a different rent policy, they could have been 
accommodated in the apartments vacated by the more 
fortunate applicants. Even now the city furnishes both 
types of accommodation. The Housing Bureau has to de- 
cide in some way who is to get a new apartment and 
who is to be accommodated in barracks and in the 5,500 
old dwellings which the city administers. Allocation on 
the basis of willingness and ability to pay would simplify 
administration and relieve no less distress. 

Fourth, the housing program of Vienna was a devel- 
opment out of specific housing conditions, tax policies, 
building regulations, war-time adjustments, and class 
controversies, most of which were peculiar to Vienna. 
Neither the acute housing shortage which characterized 
the early post-war years and called for emergency re- 
lief, nor the very bad housing ti'adition of the city which 
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was the occasion for the permanent policy, goes far to 
demonstrate that the provision of shelter is in general 
one of those services which cannot be performed satis- 
factorily through private enterprise without governmen- 
tal subsidy or governmental participation. 

To be sure, no city can leave the building of homes to 
unregulated building enterprise. Fire protection, sanita- 
tion, traffic control, and the development of the city 
along rational lines all require centralized control. And 
the control system of old Vienna was notoriously weak.® 
But the fact that private enterprise cannot function satis- 
factorily without supervision, and functions badly with 
bad supervision, does not discredit private enterprise 
with reasonably good supervision. 

More significant even than the weakness of the build- 
ing code was the vicious character of the taxing system of 
pre-war Austria. Not only was the building industry sub- 
ject to all the taxes and fees to which other industries 
were liable; in addition it was burdened with a heavy 
tax on gross rentals; in Vienna in 1914, 40 per cent. 

In the writer’s opinion this tax was the primary cause 
of the extreme overcrowding and the very low qualita- 
tive standards of housing which characterized the city. 
To the extent that the rent was paid for the advantage of 
location, the tax presumably fell on the owner of the 
land, or on some previous owner, but in so far as the rent 
was a compensation for improvements, the tax bore 
directly on the tenant, and in such a way as to put a tre- 
mendous penalty on any expenditure for housing that 
could be avoided. For every dollar that the tenant paid 
the landlord for the use of capital and for the work of 
management, 66 cents was paid to the government. That 
is, the tenant of the typical small dwelling, a living 

“ Compare Appendix B. 
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room, a sleeping chamber and a kitchen, was paying for 
another full-sized room which he did not get. To get 
three full rooms he had to pay for five. Just as in the 
Middle Ages the window tax forced people to live in 
darkness, and just as in the early modern era salt taxes 
taught them to eat their food unsalted, so the rental tax 
forced extreme economy of housing construction and 
housing space.® 

Likewise the post-war distress and the absolute dearth 
of private building capital resulted, not from free enter- 
prise, but from public interference with the play of free 
enterprise. Capital for private building was not to be 
had. This was true partly because the inflation and the 
disruption of economic life had interrupted the accumu- 
lation of savings by private investors at home, and be- 
cause housing is a very difficult sort of business to finance 
on foreign capital, but chiefly because of the rent restric- 
tion. 

From war to inflation, from inflation to rent restric- 
tion, from rent restiiction to public housing is a logical 
sequence. Rent restriction destroyed faith in investment 
in housing just as inflation destroyed faith in bonds and 
mortgages and savings deposits. It also destroyed the 
mobility of the population, freezing the existing distri- 

“Dr. Karl Pribram concladed in 1912, on the basis of a study of 
the rentals and the rates of rent taxation in Austrian cities, that the 
rate of tax tras not an important determinant of the rents. (Karl Pribram, 
“Wohngrosse und Mietzinshohe in den Hauszinssteuerpflichtigen Orten 
Oesterreichs,” Statistischer Monatschrift, Vol. XVII, November 1912.) 
The correlation between the rate of rent tax and the proportion of 
one-room dwellings for 6 z Austrian cities was only +.21 (computed 
for this study from Dr. Pribram’s data without weighting for size of 
city). Since, however, the tax was not less thah 22.77 cent, nor 
more than 47.25 per cent, in any of the cities, and since comparisons 
are affected by numerous other elements of disparity, the data do not 
seem to me to overthrow the presumption that such a heavy tax on 
shelter must have forced economy in its use. 
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bution of apartments and obstructing their re-allocation 
in accordance with changing needs and changing financial 
abilities, and thereby curtailing the effective supply. Un- 
der these conditions it is not strange that private enter- 
prise “failed.” 

Given the conditions which existed in Vienna after the 
war, public housing construction was a necessity. Con- 
fronted with this necessity the city government rose to 
the occasion admirably. The work was done with efficien- 
cy, and apparently with honesty, and the program was 
carried through with remarkable speed. Vienna has 
proved that it is possible for a poverty-stricken city, at a 
time when private entei-prise has been driven out of the 
housing field, to provide decent homes for its poor at 
nominal cost to them, and pay for the homes out of taxa- 
tion. 

The conditions which led to the initiation of the hous- 
ing program have in part passed away, but only in part. 
Capital in Austria, as in other countries which suffered 
from war and inflation, is still much scarcer and dearer 
than before the war. Investment in houses and in mort- 
gages is still in disfavor and the rents necessary to at- 
tract private capital into the industry in any large quan- 
tity would be prohibitively high. Conditions therefore 
still justify public activity in the housing field to the ex- 
tent that a genuine shortage of housing exists. Much of 
the apparent shortage, however, must be due to the ab- 
normally low rents. The existence of a condition which 
justifies the provision of housing at less than cost could 
be tested only by experimentation with higher rents. 
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APPENDIX A 

AGE OF VIENNA HOUSES 

The census of 1910 showed 39,268 inhabited build- 
ings containing 497,549 dwellings. The age of these 
buildings and dwellings is shown in the accompanying 
table. The census shows the number of individual dwell- 
ings in the houses of each size from i dwelling to 20, 
but lumps larger buildings together into groups of from 
21 to 30 dwellings, 31 to 40, 41 to 50, 51 to 100, and 
over 100 dwellings. It is possible, therefore, to classify 
accurately only the dwellings in buildings of known age 
which contain 20 apartments or less. For the remaining 
272,217 dwellings we must resort to estimates. 

For 28,040 dwellings in 3,993 buildings with 20 
dwellings or less, the time of building is unknown. Un- 
doubtedly, these buildings are mostly old. We shall not 
go so far as do the Austrian official statistical publica- 
tions which count all the buildings of unknown age as 
having been built before 1860;^ but we shall assume 
that of the dwellings in houses of unknown age, 85 per 
cent were erected before i860, 10 per cent from i860 
to 1880, 4 per cent from 1881 to 1900, and i per cent 
from 1901 to 1910. 

For the buildings with more than 20 dwellings we 
make an estimate as follows: In the year 1910 the av- 
erage number of dwellings was 30.4 per Wilding. It 
seems probable that on the average the buildings with 
especially large numbers of apartments were built more 
recently. To test the correctness of the hypothesis we 
have classified the houses with more than 20 dwellings 
according to the number of dwellings, on the basis of 
the censuses of December 31, 1880, 1890, and 1910 re- 
spectively. 

’ Oiittrreichische Stathtik, New Series, Vol. Pt. i, pp. 4a*-+g*. 



Occupied Buildings, December 31, 1910“ 

Classified by Date of Erection and Number of Dwellings 
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See Oesierreickische SUUislik, New Seri s, Vol. 4, Pt. 1, pp. 26, 55. 
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Inhabited Bdildinqs with More than 20 Apartments, ISSO-IOIO" 
According to the Successive Censuses of Dwellings 


Dwellinga | 

Former City Territory'* 

[ Entire City Territory” 

1880 

1890 

1890 

1910 

21-30 

1,303 

1,768 

2,860 

5,059 

31-40 i 

305 

476 

777 

2,166 

41-50 

89 

129 

221 

711 

51-100 

67 

102 

136 

393 

Over 100 

11 

7 

10 

24 

Total 

1,775 

2,482 

4,004 

8,353 


“ See Die k.k. Reichshaupt- und Residemstadt Wien, Srgeinisse der F ilkj- 
Zdhlung vom 31. December 1880, Pt. 1. Woknoerhdltmsse, pp. 88-89; Die 
Wobnverhaltnisse in Wien, Ergelnisse der Volksziihlung vom 31. December 
1890, pp. 138-39; Oesterreichische Statistik, New Series, vol. 4, Pt. 1, p. 26. 

Territory before the extensions of 1890. 

“ Territory at the time of the census. 

It will be noted that the proportion of buildings with 
more than 30 apartments, among the buildings with 
more than 20 , was greater in 1910 than in 1880 (39.4 
per cent as against 26.6 per cent). We shall allow for 
the trend toward larger size by ngurlng that the aver- 
age number of dwellings in the houses built before i860 
was 27, and in those built in the three succeeding periods, 
29.5, 31, and 32 respectively. 

On this basis the 497,549 dwellings reported as of 
December 31, 1910 may be classified as follows: 


Time Built Number Per Cent 

Before 1860 100,600 20.2 

1860--80 105,050 21.1 

1881-1900 178,650 35.9 

1901-10 113,250 22.8 


More recent information is not at hand, but it is clear 
that since 1910 fully 10,000 dwellings have been torn 
down, and fully 100,000 new ones erected. It appears 
reasonable to conclude therefore that about one-third of 
all the dwellings in the city are over 50 years old, and 
another third over 30 years old. 









APPENDIX B 
BUILDING CODES 

To understand the housing situation it is necessary 
to know something not only of the ordinances under 
which building is currently going forward, but also con- 
cerning the standards of the recent past; for, since a 
new building code never requires the demolition of all 
existing structures, the standards of the past in large 
part determine those of the present. This is particularly 
true in the older parts of the civilized world where 
neither depreciation nor obsolescence proceeds at the 
rate which Americans regard as normal. As has been 
shown in Appendix A, nearly one-sixth of all the dwell- 
ings in Vienna antedate the destruction of the walls and 
moats around the Inner City, which occurred in 1859. 
Many of them indeed date from the period prior to the 
earliest codification of the building regulations, which 
took place In 18129. About one-fifth of the present-day 
dwellings of Vienna date from the period 1859-82. We 
shall therefore review briefly the development of the 
building code of Vienna in the nineteenth century. 

The authority to make building regulations for the 
city of Vienna was vested, not in the city government, 
but in the government of Austria. This was true 
throughout the nineteenth century and was still true 
at the time of the most recent revision of the building 
ordinance, in 1930. The city government was charged, 
however, with the enforcement of building regulations, 
and frequently recommendations affecting the build- 
ing requirements were made by the city authorities. In 
some cases the regulations applicable to Vienna were 
part of the general regulations controlling the entire 
country, but usually specific requirements were laid 
down for the city and its suburbs. 
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I. BUILDING REGULATIONS BEFORE 1859 

Government regulations affecting construction of pri- 
vate dwellings were in effect from at least the early part 
of the eighteenth century. These included restrictions 
as to the height of buildings, protection against fire haz- 
ards, and approval of ai'chitectural designs by a commis- 
sion for beautifying the city. We shall, however, begin 
our survey with the first formal building code, that of 
1829. The most important housing standards estab- 
lished by this code were the following: 

(a) The erection of attic dwellings was prohibited. 

(b) Every new building w'as to be provided with its 
own water supply. (This did not mean that water need 
be brought into each individual dwellingj merely that 
there must be running water in the building) . 

(c) Basement dwellings were prohibited in the In- 
ner City and in those suburbs where the streets were 
paved. In these areas the ground floor of all new build- 
ings must be at least six inches above the level of the 
paving. 

(d) The apartments and the coui'tyards must be suf- 
ficiently spacious. The only definite rule laid down was 
an old one, namely, that the height of rooms that were 
not arched should be not less than nine feet, and that 
of arched rooms not less than ten feet. However, the 
city authorities were authorized to require a higher 
standard in cases where considerations of health made it 
advisable. 

Except for two points, this code controlled the build- 
ing of homes in Vienna for a period of 30 years. In 1 836 
lower Austria passed an ordinance which embodied the 
following changes: 

( I ) Every dwelling which contained more than three 
rooms must have its own toilet; dwellings with less than 
three rooms must have at least one toilet for every two 
dwellings. Every toilet must have an inside width of 
three feet and a door opening of two feet six inches. The 
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entrance to the toilet must be as far as possible from the 
interior of the dwellings} the toilet must be so located 
that it would not diffuse a foul odor or prevent the cir- 
culation of pure air. 

(2) In the interest of “health, morality and com- 
fort’’ each individual dwelling must contain at least a 
living room {Zimmer')^ a sleeping chamber (Kabinett)^ 
and a kitchen.’ 

The rule of 1836 relative to the minimum number of 
rooms was in force only for twelve years. Immediately 
following the revolution of 1848 the Mayor of Vienna 
was authorized to permit, at his discretion, the construc- 
tion of dwellings of one room and kitchen, or one room 
equipped for light housekeeping N otherdeiV) . 

II. BUILDING REGULATIONS, 1859-82 

The ordinance of 1859 followed that of 182.9 io pro- 
hibiting the erection of attic dwellings, and in requiring 
running water in each building, but repealed the pro- 
visions of the ordinance of 1829 regarding underground 
dwellings. It permitted their construction if they were 
entirely dry, well lighted, and ventilated, and had half 
their height above the level of the street, or if one en- 
tire wall were exposed to the light. It confirmed the rule 
of 1 848 which permitted one-room dwellings. It placed 
on the building authorities only a general obligation to 
require adequate size of rooms and also of courtyards. 
Finally, the new ordinance omitted entirely the require- 
ments of the ordinance of 1829 relative to the number 
of toilets. It permitted their erection with a width of two 
feet nine inches, compared with the minimum require- 
ment of three feet under the earlier law. The building 
authorities were given “the determination of such ex- 
ceptions to the building requirements as they were not 
already authorized to make.” On the whole, therefore, 

' For explanation of these terms, see p. 7. 
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the ordinance of 1859 permitted lower building stand- 
ards than did that of 1829. 

The next ordinance, that of 1868, embodied some 
advance, but more regression. The requirements as to 
the first floor and underground dwellings were made 
stricter. Dwellings below street level were permitted 
only on condition that they were fully dry, lighted and 
ventilated, and that the house was not exposed to flood. 
Specifically, they must have at least one-half their height 
above the level of the street or above the level of a court 
of at least 80 square yards area, or else on one side the 
whole height of the room must be exposed to the light. 
All general provisions as to the size of dwelling rooms 
and courts, however, were abolished. 

In the next year the provisions as to underground 
dwellings were weakened by changing the phrase “fully 
dry, lighted, and ventilated” to read “fully dry,” and 
the minimum height above ground was changed from 
one-half the height of the wall to a minimum of four 
and one-half feet. At the same time provision was made 
for the building of a special class of dwelling under 
much less restrictive regulations. These buildings were 
permitted (a) outside the city of Vienna in a fully de- 
tached position j that is, with every point of the building 
at least 10 klajter (about 62 feet) away from all other 
buildings j and (b) both inside and outside of Vienna 
in places which the government considered appropriate. 
The height of such dwellings was limited to three stories 
and the length to 12 klajter (74. feet). In these build- 
ings attic dwellings were permitted and the toilets could 
be outside the building — one being required for every 
four dwellings. 

III. THE BUILDING CODE OF 1883 

The building code of 1883, which remained in force 
until 1930, embodied the standards under which’ the 
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great majority of the present-day dwellings in Vienna 
were constructed. It brought in the following important 
changes from previous standards; 

(a) A general rule was laid down to the effect that 15 
per cent of the area of every building plot must be left 
open and of this area the major part must be in the 
main courtyard. Light courts by which dwelling rooms 
or kitchens were illuminated must cover at least 12 
square meters ground space, while shafts which served 
only to light corridors or unoccupied rooms must cover 
at least 6 square meters. Shafts intended solely for ven- 
tilation of toilets might be as small as one square meter. 
In special cases where building sites could not otherwise 
be used advantageously, or those where the courts of 
several buildings or building sites came together, the 
building authorities might permit modifications of the 
requirements as to light and air. 

It is not clear that this requirement, though it was 
more specific, was really any more strict than the re- 
quirements of previous laws, for since there was no men- 
tion of any exceptions to the 15 per cent rule except in 
the direction of reducing the requirement, there was es- 
tablished a quasi-vested right of landlords always to 
build up at least 8 5 per cent of the area. 

(b) The requirements for underground dwellings 
were more precise than in the ordinance of 1868 and 
somewhat more restrictive. In newly constructed build- 
ings, the floors of all ground-floor dwellings must, sub- 
ject to certain exceptions, be at least 1 5 centimeters above 
the level of street and court. The construction of dwell- 
ing quarters below this level was permitted under the 
following limitations: 

(1) Such apartments must be protected against flood or 
dampness. 

(2) In case their height was not more than 4 meters at least 
half the height must be above the street or court, and the court 
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must be at least 5 meters wide and have an area of 75 square 
meters. 

(3) In case they were more than 4 meters high, the floor 
in no case might be more than 2 meters under the level of the 
ground. 

(4) If half the height was not above ground or if the viola- 
tion of the requirement last stated was absolutely necessary, 
the dwelling must be provided with a light shaft at least 2 
meters wide and extending clear to the floor of the basement 
story, and approved by the building authorities. 

(5) Outside the house wall there must be a second wall not 
less than 30 centimeters away from the first, and the air space 
thus created must be connected with the outside air. 

(6) Dwelling apartments must be separated from cellar 
rooms by well ventilated passages. 

(7) In basement kitchens and laundry rooms proper pro- 
vision must be made for light and for carrying off the steam. 

(c) The provisions as to the number and equipment 
of toilets were made somewhat more strict. There must 
be at least one toilet for every two dwellings; it must 
be at least 90 centimeters wide and i.i meters long, and 
must be lighted and ventilated. Water supply was not 
made absolutely mandatory. 

(d) The construction of attic dwellings was pro- 
hibited. 

(e) In general the rules concerning the erection of 
dwelling houses with modified requirements were made 
more rigid. The prohibition on dwelling rooms in attics 
could be relaxed only in the case of an individual family 
home or villa. The erection of outside toilets might be 
permitted only for one-story houses. There must be at 
least one toilet for every two dwellings. 

The chief criticisms directed against the ordinance of 
1883 were the following: 

First, it declared that dwelling rooms should be light 
and capable of being ventilated, but it permitted dwell- 
ing rooms without outside windows; 
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Second, it required that courtyards should satisfy the 
requirements of sanitation as to light and air, but it set 
up as a test only that 1 5 per cent of the building space 
should remain free and that light courts through which 
dwelling rooms or kitchens were illuminated must have 
11 square meters ground space; and it permitted the 
building authorities to relax even these requirements; 

Third, it permitted underground dwellings so long 
as half their height was above the street or court level. 

Fourth, it did not require individual family toilets. 

The new building ordinance was received with ap- 
proval by the city government. In the annual report of 
the city for 1884 it was stated that the City Council had 
often had occasion to make use of the authority reserved 
to the building supervisors, and especially the authority 
to permit, In corner locations, courts with less area than 
15 per cent of the total. 

IV. AGITATION FOR REFORM, 1890-1914 

During a large part of the long period when the 
building ordinance of 1 883 was in force, its requirements 
were the subject of heated controversy. There was a 
widespread recognition of the fact that in certain respects 
the standards of life which it recognized were below the 
customary standards of other centers of western civiliza- 
tion, but there was also solid opposition to any action 
which would increase building costs. 

In 189a the city building bureau prepared a draft of 
a new ordinance, and the Austrian Association of Engi- 
neers and Architects published another. In 1894, on the 
basis of these, together with another draft submitted by 
an individual engineer, a committee from the City Coun- 
cil prepared a fourth draft, which was laid before the 
Council in January 1895. Nearly two years later, 
in December 1896, the Council directed the Vice-Mayor 
to, appoint a committee of the City Council which should 
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associate experts with itself to deliberate over these pro- 
posals and submit its own recommendations. 

In 1897 government came for the first time 

into the hands of the Christian-Socialist party. The new 
mayor, Karl Lueger, who was the founder of the party, 
said in his inaugural addi'ess: 

The formation of a new and modern building ordinance will 
receive immediate attention. We must not permit the ground 
to be mercilessly built up to the last square meter; we must not 
allow the community to carry all the burdens and private in- 
dividuals to grasp all the advantages; space must be kept free 
for light and air. 

This brave beginning was not followed by action. The 
committee which was appointed in January held nu- 
merous sessions, studied the four drafts which had been 
laid before it and called in expert advisers, but failed 
to reach any agreement. In 1899 the committee was dis- 
solved and a commission was appointed. This body dis- 
cussed and investigated and held hearings for seven 
years and then submitted to the City Council a draft of 
a new ordinance, which was presently referred back to 
it for further investigation. In the summer of 1907 the 
City Council took up the question again, but postponed 
action for a year and a half. In November 1908 it au- 
thorized a further investigation. 

In the fall of 1909 the Council once more addressed 
itself to the building question and actually adopted some 
amendments to the proposed ordinance. On November 
19, however, it voted to postpone action and to hold 
hearings at which all interested parties would he given 
an opportunity to appear. 

Early in 1910 Lueger died, 13 years after the in- 
augural address in which he had annovtnced that the 
preparation of a new and modernized building ordinance 
would be given immediate attention, His successor, in 
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his inaugural address of May 14, 1910, renewed the 
party’s pledge: 

In the question of the regulation and planning of the city’s 
architecture the revered tradition of the late Mayor will be con- 
tinued. We must carry through the program of a new building 
ordinance embodying modern artistic and hygienic ideas, with- 
out regard to special interests which conflict with the common 
good. 

Five months later the hearings were opened} ten ses- 
sions were held in a period of three months. 

The proposed ordinance was not in most respects radi- 
cal. It prohibited the erection of new basement dwell- 
ings, but did not interfere with the occupancy of those 
already in use. A number of important provisions rela- 
tive to the size of courtyards were not to take effect un- 
til the second re-building of existing structures. The 85 
per cent rule was supplanted by a more elastic provision 
which made the amount of required court space depend 
on the height of the wall} a rule which was sufficiently 
liberal to permit 75 per cent utilization of space by four- 
story structures, and in certain cases to permit even a 90 
per cent utilization. The building of dwelling rooms and 
kitchens and servants’ rooms with no outside windows 
was not forbidden, and a common toilet was permitted 
for two dwellings if the two together comprised not 
more than three liviirg rooms and two kitchens. 

In spite of the modest character of the proposed re- 
forms, the plan evoked violent opposition. The hearings 
centered chiefly around three questions: kitchen win- 
dows, two-family toilets, and basement dwellings. Of 
these issues the most important was that of the kitchen 
window, for an effective requirement of outside windows 
in apartment kitchens would have necessitated a com- 
plete change in the customary layout of the buildings. 

Representatives of the construction and housing In- 
dustries argued that the added cost would make it im- 
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possible for the laboring population to pay rents that 
would cover the costs. They suggested also that the ap- 
pearance of the streets would suffer if kitchen windows 
full of milk bottles, lard pails, and wash cloths adorned 
the fagade. Adherents of this viewpoint contended that 
there was more social pressure to take care of the cleanli- 
ness and appearance of a kitchen which opened on a pub- 
lic hallway than of a room which opened only on an 
outside window — ^which in many cases was never opened. 

On the other side were arrayed representatives of the 
associations of architects and physicians and of tenants — 
the Association for Housing Reform, and the Society for 
Public Health. They rested their case chiefly on the effi- 
cacy of light and air as foes of the '^Wiener KrankheiE^ 
— ^tuberculosis of the lungs. 

Representatives of the architects claimed that the real 
economy in the conventional plan was the saving in 
architects’ fees. They urged that, with proper planning, 
buildings could be arranged with outside kitchen win- 
dows on almost all sites with very little added cost, and 
a negligible loss of utilized space. 

The questions of common toilets and of underground 
dwellings brought out much the same alignment of par- 
ties, and much the same arguments on both sides. Archi- 
tects, physicians, tenants, and the reform organizations 
emphasized the protection of health and minimized the 
cost involved in providing conveniences in every dwell- 
ing and in the elimination of basement apartments, 
while representatives of the building interests belittled 
the health argument and contended that the whole ordi- 
nance, and this provision in particular, might be sum- 
marized in a single phrase: “The building of low-cost 
dwellings is forbidden.” 

The outcome of the hearings was a victory for the es- 
tablished order. The ordinance of 1883 remained in 
force without material amendment. 
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V, WAR-TIME AND POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 

During the war the need of building reform, of 
course, fell completely into oblivion. Very few build- 
ings were erected after the first year of the war, and 
the housing shortage was so acute that no one worried 
about reforming standards of quality. But after the revo- 
lution the political privileges of property owners were 
abolished and the “reform” element in the community 
gained enormously in influence. But the lack of capital 
for new building was so complete, and the housing short- 
age was still so acute, that for the time being the issue 
was of no practical importance. After the decree of 
Mai'ch 28, 1918, which permitted the occupancy of space 
hitherto regarded as unfit for habitation, “ the building 
regulations were relaxed by a law of June 17, 1920 
which removed certain existing restrictions so far as they 
applied to small buildings, buildings isolated from one 
another, and temporary emergency structures. 

During the ensuing years nearly all new building was 
carried out by the municipality, and as we note else- 
where, embodied much stricter standards than were re- 
quired by existing law. Not until 1929 was serious at- 
tention given to the reform of the housing code. In No- 
vember of that year the law of 1883 finally re- 
pealed} a new code went into effect in May of the fol- 
lowing year. 

The most important provisions of the ordinance of 
1930 are as follows: 

(a) For the main windows of rooms which are in- 
tended for continuous occupancy there must be a free 
entrance of light at an angle of not less than 45 degrees 
from the vertical. 

(b) Basement and attic dwellings are prohibited (with 
certain exceptions). 

® S«e pp. 43-44. 
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(c) Dwelling rooms for single persons arc permittedj 
the minimum floor space in this case being 18 square 
meters. 

(d) Except as just noted, every dwelling must have 
at least 35 square meters of floor space and must con- 
sist of at least two rooms, and have its own toilet within 
the dwelling. Each dwelling must also be provided with 
its own space for the storage of fuel. 

(e) Wherever running water is available there must 
be a spigot in every dwelling. 



APPENDIX C 


CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF 
HOUSEHOLDS 

According to the census of 1910,^ which was the last 
census in which the data were collected concerning house- 
holds as such, the following distribution of the heads 
of households was reported: 

Single persons, in military service (not in bar- 
racks) 307 

Other “single person households” 28,578 

Other ordinary households 450,454 

Institutional households 654 

Omitting the first and fourth of these categories, the 
heads of households were classified as follows: 



Male 

F emale 

Unmarried 

. .. 28,726 

27,682 

Married 

.. .228,992 

8,333 

Widowed, divorced, separated . . 

. .. 18,123 

67,176 

Married f arsons. The total number of households 


headed by married persons was 337,325. The total num- 
ber of married women, on December 31, 1910, was 
35I3896, on January 31, 1920, 358,648.* If we assume 
that in 1920 the ratio of households headed by married 
persons to the total number of married women was the 
same as in 1910, the number of married heads of house- 
holds in 1920 would have been 34-3,797, or 6,472 more 
than in 1910. 

Widoixied, divorced^ sefarated. In 1910 the whole 
number of households headed by widowers was 18,123 

'See Oesterrekhhche Slatistik, New Series, Vol. 4, Pt. 3, pp. 58, 

^ Statisliche! Jahrhuch der Stait Wien fiir das Jahr igte, p. 904 ; 
Siatistisc/ies Havdbuch fSr die Refnbltk Oesterreich, VIIl, 1917, p. i*. 
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and by widows 67,176. The numbers of widowers and 
of widows on December 31, 1910 were respectively 
34,610 and 110,22,8; on January 31, 1920, 41,083 and 
133,832. Taking the same proportion of widowed heads 
of households to widowed persons as in 1910, the num- 
ber of heads of households for 1920 figures out; 

Widowers, 21,512, nr 3,389 more than, in 1910 
Widows, 81,561, or 14,385 more than in 1910 

Single persons. By a similar comparison of the num- 
ber of households headed by single persons with the 
number of single persons, we estimate that in 1920 there 
were 4,000 fewer households headed by single men and 
397 more headed by single women than in 1910. 

Net chmge, 19x0-20. By combining these figures we 
get a total, of 499,675 as the number of households 
which in 1920 would correspond to the number and 
makeup of the population if there had been no change 
since 1910 in housing conditions, buying power, or so- 
cial attitudes. 

Net change, igio-2s. For 1923 a similar computa- 
tion was not possible because the structure of the popu- 
lation according to the family status is not known. At 
first glance it might appear that the number of house- 
holds did not need to go up between January 13, 1920 
and March 7, 1923 because the increase in the number 
of inhabitants was only 24,454 and is entirely accounted 
for by the return of 27,522 children from abroad. But 
in 1920-22 the number of marriages was extraordinarily 
high.^ We feel safe, therefore, in assuming that for 1923 
the number of heads of households increased over that 
for 1920 in the same proportion as the increase in the 
number of persons over 24 years of age, that is, in the 
ratio of 1,173,451 to 1,217,851. The result for 1923 
is 518,581, an increase over 1910 of 39,547. As is noted 

“Compare p, 50. 
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in Chapter III this is just about the amount of the in- 
crease which actually occurred. 

Since 1923 the population of Vienna has decreased 
still further. The municipal statistical office estimates 
that the population at the end of 1930 was 1,841, 299. 
On the basis of the considerations already set forth, it 
is clear that no conclusions can be drawn from this fact 
with reference to the need for dwellings. As a matter of 
fact the number of adults in the interval had greatly 
increased. The number of persons eligible to vote in the 
national elections rose from 1,140,323 in 1923 to 
1,279,551 in 1930. If we assume that the number of 
those who would have been heads of households accord- 
ing to the pre-war standard increased in the same pro- 
portion, it went up from 518,581 to 581,897; that is, 
by 63,316. This figure is greater than the increase in 
the number of dwellings. 

* Statisiischss Taschenbitch fiir Wien, 1930, p. 6 . 
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LIGHT AND AIR IN SLEEPING ROOMS 


On page 14 of Chapter I it was stated that at least 
1 8 per cent of the population of pre-war Vienna slept in 
rooms which had windows opening only on stairway, 
hallway, or light shaft. We present here the details of 
the computation by which this figure was obtained. 

Of the occupants of 33,285 dwellings with only one 
room, all the occupants of the 6, 1 1 1 light shaft and hall- 
way dwellings, and only those, slept in rooms which had 
no outside window. If we assume that these dwellings 
had on an average 2.36 occupants, as did all the one- 
room dwellings used exclusively for residence purposes, 
the number of occupants figures out roughly 14,400. 

Of the 197,169 dwellings with two rooms, 4,910 or 
2.5 per cent were light shaft or hallway dwellings. Most 
of the others had one room, as a rule the smaller one, 
with a window only on light shaft or hall. In estimating 
the number of occupants who slept in such rooms we 
must exclude the 5,814 dwellings which were used also 
for business purposes because we know nothing about 
their occupancy. Of the remaining 191,355 dwellings, 
98,404 had not more than three occupants each; alto- 
gether they had 230,929. One might at first be inclined 
to suppose that nearly all these 230,929 persons slept 
in the rooms which had the outside windows. But it must 
be remembered that of these persons, 13 per cent lived 
in dwellings which had roomers or lodgers, and 20 per 
cent lived in dwellings which consisted only of sleeping 
chamber and kitchen. We shall surely not over-estimate 
if we assume that 7 per cent of these persons, or about 
1 6,200, slept in rooms without outside windows. Of the 
36,986 two-room dwellings with four occupants each 
we will assume that on the average one occupant each. 
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or a total of about 37,000, slept in rooms which had 
windows only on light shaft or hall. In the 55,965 two- 
room dwellings each of which had five or more occu- 
pants, or a total of 336,101, we shall assume that about 
112,000 slept in rooms of this character. Thus in two- 
room dwellings which were used only for residence pur- 
poses, about 165,200 persons slept in rooms with win- 
dow on light shaft or hallway. If we add 3 per cent for 
the dwellings used also for business purposes we shall 
get a total of roughly 1 70,000. 

By a similar method of computation we estimate that 
in the three-room dwellings about 1 15,600 persons slept 
in rooms with no outside window. 

For the 125,042 dwellings with four or more rooms, 
the estimate is much more uncertain. Only 808 such 
dwellings had no outside window. A more important 
quota is furnished by the occupants of the overcrowded 
dwellings, in which on the average there were more than 
two occupants to the room. Among this group there must 
have been at least 15,000 persons who slept in rooms 
with no outside window. As to the rest, it might appear 
offhand that in dwellings of four rooms or more which 
were not light shaft or hallway dwellings and were not 
overcrowded, comparatively few persons had to sleep 
in rooms without outside windofvs. But this conclusion 
is not warranted, for in these dwellings lived the bulk 
of the 101,364 domestic seiwants of Vienna, and most 
of these undoubtedly slept in rooms which had an open- 
ing only on a light shaft or hallway. Surely we shall not 
put the figure too high if we assume that 55,000, or 9 
per cent, of the occupants of the dwellings of four rooms 
or more slept in dwellings without outside windows. 

Thus it appears that of the total of 1,974,350 inhabi- 
tants of Vienna (excluding those who lived in institu- 
tions), at least 355,000, or 18 per cent, must have slept 
in rooms which had no outside ventilation. 
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